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believe that so unequal a performance as the | general. Foy admired Napoleon, but dread- 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
History of the War in the Peninsula under 
Napoleon, to which is prefixed a View of 
the Political and Military State of the four 
Belligerent Powers. By Genera Foy. 
London, 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. Treutel and 
Wurtz. 
Histoire de la Guerre de la Peninsule, 4 vols. 


Tue war of independence procured immense 
renown for Spain. All other powers had 
submitted to the yoke of Napoleon whilst she 
alone attempted to resist this colossus of am- 
bition ; and when attacked, without previous 
notice, and destitute of provisions, artillery, 
and arms, she manifested a courageous perse- 
verance which wor'ed miracles. 

During the war of the Revolution the 
French fought for their territories as though 
they were defending their mistresses ; during 
the war of the Peninsula the Spaniards fought 
for their independence as though their per- 
sonal honour were at stake. The war-cry of 
the French was not glory, but liberty ; that of 
the Spaniards was neither glory nor liberty, 
but independence. ¥-xcited by their priests, 
and urged by fanaticism and their hatred of 
foreign oppression, they displayed an indiffer- 
ence, acontempt for life bordering upon Ma- 
hometan fatalism. They fed upon herbs and 
acorns, for want of bread, and died without 
assistance, far from any hospital, without ut- 
tering the least complaint. Their constancy 
surpassed their reverses, and to each fresh 
misfortune they replied only by their constant 
‘no unporta, no importa, no reinera en Espa- 
na José Nupoleon.’ (Never mind, Joseph 
Napoleon will never reign in Spain.) When 
vanquished in a combat or battle, both offi- 
cers and soldiers consoled themselves with 
nv unporta, and, in fact, what did signify the 
loss ofa battle or the taking of a town toa 
people resolved to bury themselves beneath 
the ruins of their country rather than submit 
to a foreign yoke; what conqueror could 
hope to subdue a nation whom patriotism, 
pride, ferocity, and fanaticism led on to 
carnage. It is the history of this war, so 
justly designated as the first and principal 
cause of Napoleon’s downfall, that General 
Foy, ever since 1816, entertained the in- 
tention of writing. He was in all the cam- 


paigns of the Peninsula, the remembrance of | 
them was fresh in his mind, and he possessed 


all the essentials for giving every detail with 
advantage ; a mind curious and enterprising, 
& correct judgment, a complete recollection 
of places, facts, and impressions, a passion 
for Study, a taste for observation, a habit of 
committing daily his opinions and ideas to 
paper, and the talent of expressing himself 


most eloquently. How is it then possible to | 
. ; 





work before us, is the production of General 
Foy alone? Before we explain this enigma, 
and express our doubts upon some parts of 
the History of the War in the Peninsula, let 
us say a word or two respecting the person 
and character of General Foy. 

Maximilian Sebastian Foy was born at 
Ham, in the department of La Somme, on 
the His father, who had 
served at Fontenoy, had retired from service 
and become mayor and post-director of the 
little town of Ham; he died when his son 
was about five years of age. Left an orphan, 
therefore, as one may say, at his very entrance 
into life, the young Maximilian found in his 
mother a woman of strong character, equally 
capable of conciliating love and commanding 
respect. Asa child he adored yet feared his 
mother, and when he had attained the highest 
honours in the army he still never omitted 
any of the duties of filial tenderness. At 
school, young Foy surpassed all his compa- 
nions; a wonderful memory assisted his na- 
tural quickness; he seized things, if we may 
SO express ourselves, as they flew, and his 
mind searched into and preserved them, so 
that he was sure to find them again when 
he stood in need of them. He very early be- 
came acquainted with the elements of the 
Latin language; at nine years of age he al- 
ready wrote elegantly, and at fourteen had fi- 
nished bis studies in the college of Svissons. 
At sixteen he was a pupil in the school of 
artillery at La Fere, which he quitted, after 
eighteen months study, in a condition to pre- 
sent himself for examination at Chalons sur 
Marne. Admitted as third in a concourse 
of about two hundred pupils, towards the end 
of 1790, after a few months of further study, he 
set out as second lieutenant in the third regi- 
ment of artillery, which was about to join 
the army in the north. ‘¢ Politics,’ says a dis- 





tinguished writer, who has given a sketch of | 
Foy’s Life, in the Revue Encyclopédigue, ‘ po- | 





ed his ambition; he voted against the crea- 
tion of the imperial power, and this circum- 
stance retarded his promotion for nine years. 
It was not until the war with Portugal that 
the destroyer of French liberty, appreciating, 
at length, the talents of Foy, raised him to 
the rank of general of his division, In that 
country and in Spain, General Foy, left often 
to his own inspirations, showed that he might 
be found a worthy emulator of Napoleon’s 
lieutenants. It is of this war, which for five 
years desolated the Peninsula, that he consti- 
tuted himself the historian, as soon as the 
fields of Waterloo, where he received his fif- 
teenth wound, had seen his last feat of arms, 
and had completed the miseries of France by 
the return of a family twice proscribed, and 
yet always incorrigible and tyrannical, and 
whose projects against liberty, Foy, as a de- 
puty of the people, combated with all his elo- 
quence. 

As a soldier, Foy occupied one of the first 
ranks among the generals of the second class. 
He united in himself most of the qualities of 
a warlike character—vigilance, audacity, con 
stancy, -guick-sigbtedness, fertility of re- 
sources, and promptitude of execution. He 
never commanded as chief over concentrated 
forces, and cannot, therefore, be put on a 
level with Massena and Moreau: but it may 
be said of him that he had grand conceptions 
of war, and that if he had ever held a mar- 
shal’s staff he would have been a great cap- 
tain. As a deputy he had no superior in the 
oratorical art ; brilliant and impetuous, ele- 
gant and fluent, he seemed to be endowed 
by nature with the sovereignty of speech ; his 
speeches softened and inflamed the soul ; but, 
carried away by his eloquence, he did not al- 
ways, like Mirabeau, know how to govern 
its impetuosity, and his bursts, like those of 
the impassable Manuel, though equal to thun- 
der, did not always carry death into the camp 
of his adversaries, and possessed none of the 


lities then occupied all minds ; the school of | tribunary boldness, nor, if we may so call 


Chalons was divided into three parties; the 
defenders of the ancien régime, the neuters, 
and the constitutionalists. The new lieute- 
nant was at the head of the latter, and follow- 


ed with ardour the impulse given to all minds | 
by a revolution destined to change the face of | 


the world. Such,’ he adds, ‘were the pre- 
ludes of the political career of General Foy ; 
such was the origin of that generous enthu- 
siasm which he sealed with his blood, and 
bought with his life.’ 

Ile served in all the wars of the Revolu- 
tion, and particularly distinguished himself 
at the battles of Jemappes and Zurich, and at 
the fight of Diessenhoffen, where he was pro- 
moted by Massena to the rank of adjutant- 








it, the insurrectional vigour of the old and il- 
lustrious Lafayette. It is, in fact, due to 
truth to state that the qualities and talents of 
General Foy have been rather too highly es- 
timated. He was a good son, a good father, 
a good husband ; his tenderness towards his 
wife perhaps partook slightly of weakness. 
In the present state of society, and according 
to the education which women now receive, 
a wife should be the companion of the fat ier 
of the family, not the confidant of the states- 
man. General Foy was a good general-of- 
ficer and a good deputy, but his eloquence, 
which would have exactly suited a govern- 
ment constitutionally free, as the English 


parliament for example, wanted boldness a 
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igour against a despotic administration, | 


whose rights should not have been discussed 
public mind against them. The qualities and 
talents of General Voy were of such a de- 
senption that the man possessed of them 
wi uld 1 be sure to shine at any period or in any 
country, bat, at the same time , would by 
them be prevented from ever he: ‘coming the 
saviour or reformer of his country. 

Gen. Foy expired on the 2: 8th November, 
825. He left but a small fortune: France 
adopted his children, and a public subscription 
was opened for their benefit, which produced 
upwards of a million of francs. A superb 


4 
ix 


monument was erected to him inthe name | 


of the nation: and his funeral, says an eye- 
witness, presented all the appearances of those 
public mournings which were seen in ancient 
days around the coffins of Timoleon and Pe- 
lopidas ; all ranks, classes, and ages, stimu- 
lated by the same feelings of gricf, acted as 
an escort to the sacred remains of the de- 
fender of his country; and some ardent and 
generous youths w ould carry the coftin them- 
selves to its last resting place 


who composed the cortege continued to wi lk | 
bare-headed between a double line of citi- 
zens; on the Boulevards, and in the different 
quarters of the town, the shops were all closed. 
All Paris showed marks of a general mourn- | 
ing. Of the immense crowd which preceded | 
the funeral procession, about forty thousand 
persons remained outside the cemetry of 
Pere la Chaise, in the midst of darkness, 


whreh added to the gloom of the mournful | 


ceremony. Those who could obtain an en- 
trance into the ground found thirty thousand 
persons assembled around the grave prepared | 
for General Foy, and over which the army, 
by one of its oldest generals; the legislative 


bod ly, by two of its members: and the com-| 


me ein land wi rking classes, by M. Tenneaux, 

had just pron yuneed, in simp le but cloquent 

speeches, before three of the sons of the de- 
i 


ceased, their last adicus to the citizen and | 


orator, and to one of the most glorious sol- 
diers of the old French army. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the 
contrast which these tuneral ceremonies ofter 
to those of the illustrious Canning—a minis- 
ter quite as popular and eloquent as Foy, a 
hundred times his superior in genius and asa | 
statesman, and to whom both England and | 
America are indebted for benefits which fu- 
tipity will behold. ar 
immense crowd followed the remains of Can- 
ning to their last asvlum ; the people, whose 
piinciples he uphe id, have not as yet thought 
ef raising any public monument to bis me- 
mory. if it be possible to compare any thing | 
to the public grief of the French, on the death 
of General lov, it must be the affliction 
shown by the English at the funeral of ro 
the touching account of which we shall, 


think, be excused tor offering to our aie rs, | 


ata time when the public mind is still so 
deeply affected by the recent loss of C anning. 

Charles Fox died on the 13th Sept. 1806, 
at the age of nifty-eight; hke Pitt, he left no 
fortune. His funeral took place on the 10th 


Cctober, the anniversary of his first election 


In spite of | 
an incessant rain, tlfe sixty thousand persons | 


prayers. 


igment.and extend. No/| 


for Westminster. 


pass were crowded with people, and so were 
the windows, balconies, and roofs of the 
houses. The crowd was so immense that 
_ barriers had been placed in all the adjacent | 
streets, and scaffoldings erected on all sides 
whence the funeral train might be seen from 
a great distance. Horse patrol were stationed 
| to preserve tranquillity, which, however, was 
not interrupted for a single moment. Volun- 
teers and foot soldiers formed the two lines 
of the procession; which set out from St. 
James’s Palace at two o’clock. Owing to 
the multitude of spectators, all ranks and 
classes became intermingled. On passing 
before Carlton Hlouse funeral music of the 
first order was heard, which made a deep 
Impression upon all who were following the 
| ' body. When they reached the eastern side 
of Westminster Abbey, the corpse was re- 
moved from the funeral car, and the proces- 
sion filed off in the narrow space which sepa- 
rated the Abbey from St. Margaret's Church. 
It was four o'clock when they entered the 





abbey, where were assembled ‘all the clergy 

connected with it, and Dr. Ireland read the 
Here was another great man come 
to take his place beneath these imposing | 
arches. The body of Charles Fox was in- 
_terred at the depth of eight feet, exactly op- | 
posite the tomb of the creat Ch: atham. — But | 
it is ttme we should return to General Foy, 


} 
‘and expl: ain the reasons we have for thinking | 


‘that he did not write the whole of The His- 
tory of the War of the Peninsula. 

Long before his death it was known that 
he was engaged upon that work. ‘ The notes 
which he made from day to day,’ say his | 
editors, in the very places and in the midst 
of the events themselves, did not satisfy him 
Ife collected materials wherever they were 
to be met with, ransacked the correspondence 
of ministers and generals, and sought the 
testimony of his companions in arms. He 
travelled twice to England to inform him- 
| Self thoroughly of the organization of the 
/army, and to hear what accounts were pre- | 
valent there respecting the war in Spain ; 
he associated with the Spanish fugitives, that 

| he might obtain information from them, and | 
he solicited notes and documents wherever | 
-he went.’— Preface to vol. 1. p. 8.—Thus | 
_many persons were necessarily in his confi- | 
‘dence: one of these, Lieutenant-G eneral 
| Allix, well known in France for his blunt 
sincerity, the friend and companion in arms 
| of General F oy, and who saw all that really 
was written of the history of the war in the 
Peninsula, has declared that he does not be- 
‘lieve in the correstness of all the portions 
| that have been published. These doubts are 
}in accordance with our own; they clear 
the memory of General Foy from the impu- 
' tation of partiality, to which he would other- 
e | wise be justly subjected: they explain the 
, cont radictions which are to be found in his 
| work, and put us at our ease by enabling us 
‘to attribute to the = tors the errors which we 
{meet with. ‘* Allt 
| of General Foy,’ says the journal that con- 
tains the declaration of Licutenant-General 
Allix, ‘ must be most valuable; what is not 


ee 


| 
| 
' 
} 


country thatthe y foug ht: then, 


at is really from the pen | 


-_~ 





| Early in the morning the | his, may be very well written, but it will be 
, | Streets through which the procession was to 
but its proceedings annulled, by exciting the | 


useless as information to military men, and 
they are the persons we would treat of. We 
may study the human heart, the play of the 
passions, and the manners of society ina 
romance; but as to the art ef war it is only 
the most "exact narrations of military opera- 
tions that can convey information, and no 
historian can be a correct one whe does not 
belong to the ——. — Journal of Mili- 
tary Sciences, vol. 7, p. 356. 

if we follow ¢ rener: -al Foy into the interior 
of his closet and to the Chamber of Deputies, 
we shall be quite convinced that he did not 
compose the whole of the work which ap- 
pears in his name. Those initiated into the 
secrets of his public and priv ate life know 
that, in 1820, The Eistory of the War in the 
Peninsula was far from being finished, and 
since that period his legislative duties and the 
bad state of his health left him but little time 
to attend to it. Persons who were in habits 
of intimacy with him know that he bestowed 
the greatest care upon the composition of his 
discourses: after having reflected a long time 
upon his subject, he next fixed the divisions 
of it and traced ‘them upon paper, he then 
dictated his harangues and atterwards pro- 
nounced them from memory in the senate. 


| Those who have followed his debates in the 


French Chambers must likewise be aware of 
the amazing activity displayed by General 
Foy; agriculture, commerce, trade, finance, 
civil and criminal law, all engaged his atten- 
tion; he spoke of all and entered into the 
most minute details of the administration. 
After his death, a criminal code was found, 
with annotations throughout, entirely in his 
own hand-writing, immense observations 
upon the fin: ncial system in England, and 


.| copies of the budgets of France completely 
‘covered with figures and calculations. In the 


midst of so many occupations, augmented by 
an extensive correspendence, could General 
Foy, who was labouring under a serious 
malady, find time to complete the work of 


which the two first volumes form the subject 


of this article 

Previous to entering upon a recital of the 
military operations of w! hick the Peninsula 
was the theatre, the writer traces a grand po- 
litical, civil, and military picture of the four 
powers about to enter the lists ; the two first 
of which, l'rance and England, dis puted with 
each other ef “mpire of ‘the \ vorld. After a 
rapid sketch of our ancient riv alry with the 
French, he shows us that people, at the period 
of the Revolution, haranguing the fourteen 
citizen armies that brought to their feet the 
old soldiers of Frederic, the Austrian batta- 
lions under the valorous Archduke Charles, 
and the vf forces under the ferocious 
Suwarrow. We here find an admirable eXx- 
position of the spirit and manners of the 
French army under the Convention, the Dr 
rectory, the Consulship, and the empire. It 
was for the liberty and inde ae n dene » of their 
iereiore, they 
performed prodigies 

‘ When the showers of the enemy’s balls and 
bullets began to thicken, an othcer, a soldier, 
or sometimes a representative of the peop© 
would sound the hymn of victory, The genc- 
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ral would place his hat, surmounted by a tri- 
coloured plume, upon the end of his sword that 
it might be seen from afar, and serve as a rally- 
ing point to the brave. The soldiers put them- 
selves in motion; those of the first ranks crossed 
their bayonets ; the drums beat to the charge, 
and the air resounded with the cry a thousand 
thousand times repeated of, Forward! for- 
ward!” ’—Vol. L. p. 103. 

General Foy, who describes thus eloquently 
the patriotic fervour of the French soldier, 
exposes with equal frankness, though with 
too great a desire to excuse, the passion for 
pillage which his companions in arms mani- 
fested in a conquered country. To redeem 
these excesses is it sufficient to say, that 

‘When the tumultof the battle had subsided, 
they returned, and made themselves beloved, 
singly, in the very places where they had been 
detested in a body”—Vol. 1. p. 66. 

(To be continued. ) 








Meteorological Essays and Observations. — 


Part Il. By J. Preperick Dantett, 
F.R.S. London, 1827. T. and G. Un- 
derwood. 


Tie popular meteorological paper under the 
title of ‘ Prognostics,’ which a kind corre- 
spondent furnished us with for Nos. 429 and 
430 of The Literary Chronicle, has reminded 
us of a debt due to one of the ablest meteoro- 
logists of the age—the author of the work 
before us. Our scientific readers will recol- 
lect Mr. Daniell publishing a volume of me- 
teorological essays and observations about 
three years since. The present volume forms 
a sort of appendix or continuation of the 
former, but it possesses the advantage of con- 
taining a greater proportion of practical intor- 
mation in a given compass. 

Meteorological inquiries must necessarily 
consist in a great measure of hypothetical 
deduction. It is not only beyond the reach 
of human analysis or of imitation; but many 
of the phenomena are too subtle even for 
the perception of our imperfect organs. In 
fact, nearly all the varieties of atmospheric 
phenomena are governed by laws which 
can only be understood by examining their 
results. 

Mr. Daniell’s observations on the ‘ Con- 
stitution of the Atmosphere’ contains, per- 
haps, too much of what may be termed 
speculative matter, at least for the general 
reader; yet it is, unquestionably, the best 
€ssay on the subject we have seen. The 
author’s experiments, and the tables he has 
computed for showing the amount of aqueous 
vapour held in suspension under every va- 
riety of temperature and density of the at- 
mosphere, are deserving of high commenda- 
tion, inasmuch as they enable us to estimate, 
with tolerable certainty, the probability or 
improbability of those changes of weather 
which depend almost entirely on the amount 
of aqueous vapour. 

_ The beautiful hygrometer of Mr. Daniell’s 
Invention is also highly creditabie to his in- 
senuity, and is capable of showing the re- 
lative quantity of vapour at any given period 
with much greater accuracy than the bygro- 
meters of De Luc or any other variety. But 
the instrument is too delicate in construction 
for ordinary observers, and the necessity of 











having a small quantity of ether to drop on 
the bulb of the instrument, for each observa- 
tion renders it not likely to supersede for 
general use those which may be called self- 
acting hygrometers. 

Considering the indications of the hygro- 
meter as of equal, if not greater, utility than 
the barometer in foretelling changes of the 
weather, we are surprised more attention has 
not been paid to the construction of hydro- 
meters on a larger scale, similar to the cir- 
cular or wheel barometer. Many of the sub- 
stances which have the property of expand- 
ing and contracting alternately by dryness or 
moisture of the atmosphere, are also capable 
of being extended to considerable length 
without the risk of fracture, and consequently 
might be extended over a series of multiply- 
ing pullies so as to show the most minute 
variations in the humidity of the atmosphere, 
without being liable to the accidents which 
attend the glass tubes of barometers and 
thermometers.—But to return to Mr. Da- 
niell. The volume before us (part 2nd) con- 
tains some valuable observations on the ra- 
diation of heat in the atmosphere, more es- 
pecially as it is so immediately connected 
with the fructification of plants. £ Agricul- 
turists,’ observes Mr. Daniell, ‘are well aware 
of the advantage of direct solar heat in the 
flowering of wheat and other corn crops, an 
advantage which is never compensated by 
any elevation of temperature under a cloud- 
ed sky. A table similar to the preceding, 
founded upon the experience of several years, 
would furnish a very valuable standard of 
comparison; and the causes of fruitful and 
unfruitful seasons would, no doubt, be found 
to be intimately connected with the particu- 
lars of which it would be composed. For 
example, it will be seen in the register, that 
in the very fruitful season of 1822, the force 
of the sun's radiation in May was seven de- 


crees, and in June five degrees above the | 


corresponding months of the year 1821, in 
which the crops of corn were universally 
blighted and mildewed.’ The beautiful and 
daily increasing pursuit of horticulture has 
also engaged no small share of our author's 
attention. le justly remarks, ‘that the un- 
certainty of clear weather is the greatest dis- 
advantage to which horticulture is subject in 
this climate; a circumstance which art has 
of course no means to control; no artificial 
warmth is capable of supplying the deficiency 
when it occurs, and without the solar beams, 
fruits lose their flavour, and flowers the bright- 
ness of their tints. It has been attempted to 
communicate warmth to walls by means of 
fires and flues, but without the assistance of 
glass, no great success has attended the trial. 
It is well known that solar heat is absorbed 
by different substances with various degrees 
of facility, dependent upon their colours, and 
that black is the most efficacious in this re- 
spect; it has therefore been proposed to 
paint garden walls of this colour, but no 
great benefit is likely to arise from this sug- 
gestion. Jt is probable that in the spring, 
when the trees are devoid of foliage, the 
wood may be thus forced to throw out its 
blossom somewhat earlier than it otherwise 
would; but this would be rather a disad- 
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vantage, as the flower would become exposed 
to the vicissitudes of an early spring. It is 
more desirable to check than to force this 
delicate and important process of vegetation, 
as much injury may arise from its premature 
development.’ 

Notwithstanding the absolute necessity of 
the direct solar rays for the full development . 
of the beautiful process of fructification, yet 
it is obvious that in many varieties of wall- 
fruit in this country, those trees which are 
trained against South walls are induced to 
throw out their blossoms too early for the 
extreme capriciousness of our climate; by 
which means the young fruit is almost inva- 
riably more or less cut off by the night frosts 
of April and May. This evil might be ina 
great measure prevented by shielding such 
trees from the direct rays of the sun by mat- 
ting. It is the general error of English gar- 
dening to force premature vegetation, and 
consequently obtain blighted and flavourless 
products, in order to gratify the false taste or 
vanity of epicures in possessing the finer class 
of vegetables on their tables before their neigh- 
bours. We have no objection against any 
modern Apicius expending a hundred gui- 
neas on the vegetable productions of his ta- 
ble in May, because a fifth part of that sum 
would produce a much finer supply in the 
month of July; for the money usually in 
such cases finds its way into the pockets of 
the industrious class of persons; but we 
object to the principle, inasmuch as tt tends 
to deteriorate the species of many of the most 
valuable genera of the vegetable kingdom, by 
premature forcing atan elevated temperature. 

Mr, Daniell also offers some valuable ad- 
vice to horticulturists as to the necessity of 
guarding tender plants from the intluence of 
nocturnal radiation of heat. He observes, 
that even in the months of July and August, 
in a clear night, the thermometer will some- 
times fall to thirty-five degrees, and all the 
other ten months the temperature during the 
night will frequently descend below the freez- 
ing point. Asa means of preventing this in- 
convenience, the author states, from his own 
experiments,— 

‘That any thing which obstructs the free as- 
pect of the sky, arrests, proportionably, the pro. 
gress of this refrigeration ; and the slightest co- 
vering of cloth or matting annihilates it altoge- 
ther, Trees trained upon a wall or paling, or 
plants sown under their protection, are at once 
cut off from a large portion of this evil. The 
most perfect combination for the growth of ex- 
otic fruits in the open air would be a number 
of parallel] walls within a short distance of 
each other, facing the south-east quarter of the 
heavens; the spaces between each should be 
gravelled, except a narrow border on each side, 
which should be kept free from weeds and other 
vegetables. On the southern sides of these 
walls, peaches, nectarines, figs, &c. might be 
trained with advantage, and on their northern 
sides, miny liardier kinds of fruit would be 
very advantageously situate. Tender exotic 
trees would thus derive all the benefit of the 
early morning sun, which would, at the earliest 
moment, dissipate the greatest accumulation of 
cold, which immediately precedes its rise, and 
the injurious influence of nocturnal radiation 
would be almost entirely prevented.’ 

‘ Experience,’ says Mr. Daniell, ‘has taught 
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gardeners the advantages of warding off the ef 
fects of frost from tender vegetables, by loose 
Straw or other litter, but the system of matting 
does not appear to be carried to that extent 
which its simplicity and efficacy suggests 
Neither does the manner of fixing the skreen 
exhibit a proper acquaintance with the princi- 
ple upon which it is resorted to: it is generally 
bound tight round the tree which it is required 
to protect, or nuiled in close contact with its 
fohage. Now it should be borne in mind that 
the radiation is only transferred from the tree 
to the mat, and the cold of the latter will be 
conducted to the former in every point where 
't touches. Contact should therefore be pre- 
vented by hoops or other means propeily ap- 
plied, and the stratum of air which is enclosed 
will, by its low conducting power, effectually 
secure the plant. With their foliage thus pro- 
tected, and their roots well covered with litter, 
many evergreens might doubtless be brought to 
survive the rigour of our winters, which are 
now confined to the stunted growth of the 
greenhouse and conservatory.’ 

Mr.'Daniell combats the general notion, 
that vallies are more sheltered from the noe- 
turnal depression of temperature than rising 
ground. Tle considers the lower strata of 
the air on the side of a hiil-will, by the con- 
densation of cold, glide down to the valley as 
the lowest level, and consequently vegetation 
i that point will suffer most from the effects 
of refrigeration. 

The author has also some very judicious 
observaiions on the proper management of 
the atmosphere in conservatories or hot- 
houses. Ile says truly, that— 

‘The principal consideration which guides 
the management of gardeners in this delicate 
department is that of temperature, but there are 
others regarding moisture, which are at least of 
equal importance. The inhabitants of the hot- 
house are all natives of the torrid zone, and the 
climate of this region is not only distinguished 
by an unvarying bigh degree of heat, but also 
by a very vapourous atmosphere.’ 

‘Some idea may be formed of the prodigi- 
ously increased drain upon the functions of a 
plant arising from an inereased dryness in the 
air, from the following consideration. If we 
suppose the amountof its perspiration,ina given 
time to be fifty-seven grains, the temperature of 
the air being seventy-five degrees, and the dew 
point seventy, or the saturation of the air eight 
hundred and forty-nine; the amount would be 
Mcreased to one hundred and twenty grains in 
the sane time if the dew point were to remain 
stationary, and the temperature were to rise to 
eighty degrees.’ 

Or, in other words, as the capacity of air 
for aqueous vapour goes on in an increasing 
ratio, compared with the elevation of tempe- 
rature, if the external supply of humidity from 
the atmosphere be cut off, or artificial water- 
ing be not had recourse to as the heat in- 
creases, the air must abstract the necessary 
degree of moisture from the surface and pores 
of the plait, which will obviously be destruc- 
tive to healthy vegetation. 

The necessity of allowing adequate venti- 
Jation in hot-houses is also dwelt on with 
great propriety by the author. The ordinary 
practical gardener, being too often ignorant 


of the principles on which the functions of 


yecetable life are maintained, is not aware 
that a constant supp!y of the oxygenous por- 
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tion of our atmosphere is equally essential to 
maintain the functions of vegetable as of ani- 
mal life. Whether oxygen be absorbed and 
incorporated with the tissue of a growing 
plant; or whether, as is most probable, it 
acts as a mere vehicle for carrying off the fe- 
culent carbon and hydrogen from the surface 
of the leaves, is unimportant to the horticul- 
turist. It is sufficient to know that a con- 
stant renewal of the air is as necessary to ve- 
getation as an adequate supply of moisture 
and a regulated temperature in order to ob- 
tain perfect vegetation. 

The remarks of the author, in his addenda 
and notes, with regard to the construction 
and management of hot-house lights are also 
worthy the notice of every horticulturist, but 
we must refer the reader to the work itself, 
while we conclude our review by calling his 
attention to the valuable letter from Captain 
Basil Hall to the author, on the ‘ Trade 
Winds.” Captain Hall observes, that— 

‘Many persons have a very distinct, but, as 
I conceive, a very erroneous conception of the 
trade winds,—that in north latitude these winds 
blow always exactly from north-east, and in 
south latitude exactly from south-east: this, 
however, is altogether erroneous. The real 
state of the thing is as follows: the trade winds 
in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans extend to 
about twenty-eight degrees of latitude on each 
side the equator, and sometimes a degree or 
two farther; so thata ship, after passing the 
latitude of thirty degrees may expect every day 
to enter them. It will assist the apprehension 
of the subject to suppose ourselves actually 
making a voyage to the Cape, first outwards 
and then homewards; by which means we 
shall have to cross each of these winds twice. 
As the ship advances to the southward, she 
finds her trade wind drawing round = gra- 
dually from east to north-east, and finally to 
north-east, and even north at the southern 
verge of the north-east trade. This last named, 
or northern direction, it will be observed, is at 
right angles to that usually assigned to it—due 
east near the line. The southern limit to the 
north-east trade wind varies with the season of 
the year, reaching at one time to within three 
or four degrees of north latitude, and at other 
times not approaching it nearer than ten or 
twelve degrees, but it never crosses the equator 
or enters the southern hemisphere.’ 

The errors which are committed by navi- 
gators who do not take into consideration the 
fact, that the trade winds must, as a matter of 
necessity, follow the course of the sun in the 
ecliptic, will consequently be very great; al- 
though the ship-owner or merchant is induced 
to consider the delay in a voyage as the un- 
avoidable result of adverse winds, rather 
than a want of knowledge and experience of 
the master in navigating the tropical seas. 

‘The great difficulty,’ says Captain Hall, ‘ of 
the oulward-Lound voyage commences after the 
ship is deserted by the north-east trade; as she 
has then to fight against a considerable range 
of calms, and of what are called the “ varia- 
Lies,” where the wind has generally more or 
less southing init. Atcertain seasons it blows 
freshly from south-south-west, and greatly per- 
plexes the young navigator; who, from trust- 
ing to published accounts, expects to find the 
wind, not from south but from east. This 
troublesome range varies in width from 150 to 
550 miles; is widest in September and narrow- 
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est in December or January. I speak now of 
what takes place in the Atlantic; for it is not 
quite the same, fur at sea in the Pacific ocean, 
where fewer modifying circumstances interfere 
witb the regular course of the phenomena, than 
in the comparatively narrow neck formed b 
the protuberances of Africa and South Ame. 
rica. I may remark, in passing, that it is upon 
a knowledge of these deviations from the gene- 
ral rule which we call irregularities, that the 
success of tropical navigation depends. A sea. 
man who trusts to theory aione, will, in alt 
probability, make a bad passage ; while ano. 
ther, who relies on past experience alone, will 
perhaps do quite as badly. The judicious and 
intelligent navigator will endeavour to unite 
them both, as is most likely to serve the purpose 
he has in view.’ 

With these remarks we beg leave to recom- 
mend the Letter of Captain Hall to the peru- 
sal of every navigator, and the Essays of Mr, 
Daniell to every one who feels either interest 
or amusement in the beautiful department of 
natural philosophy connected with meteoro- 
logical phenomena. 
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The Glorious Recovery by the Vandois of their 
Valleys, from the Original by Henri Arnaud, 
their Commander and Pastor. With a Com- 
pendious History ef that People, previous 
and subsequent to that Event. By Hucw 
Dyke Actanp. 8vo. pp. 239. London, 
1827. Murray. 

Turis work is an interesting auxiliary to 

former publications relating to a people 

whose endurance and self devotion in the 
maintenance of their faith, successful resist- 
ance against the usurped authority of the 
court and supremacy of the church of Rome, 
and astonishing intrepidity in the recovery of 
their native valleys, which had been wrested 
from them by the demons of despotisin and 
persecution, have called forth the sympathy 
and admiration of the whole Christian world. 

The favourable reception of a very able 

pamphlet, by the same author, entitled, A 

Sketch of the History and present Condition 

of the Vaudois, induced the present under- 

taking. It commences with a compendium 
of the history of the Vaudois, previous to the 
time of Henri Arnaud, which carries it back 
to a very early period of the Christian era, 
in fact, to the time of the first introduction of 
image worship into the Church of Rome, a 
departure from the simplicity and spirituality 
of the Christian faith,—this they strenuously 
opposed, and from that time determined on 
becoming a separate community. Thence- 
forward enduring the continual misrepre- 
seniations, and living under the ban of the 

Church of Rome, all its indignation and that 

of its members was poured without measure 

on their devoted heads. 

A short Confession of their Faith, which 
the misrepresentations and persecution of 
their adversaries induced the publication of 
in the year 1655, will show the simlanty of 
their doctrines to those maintained by the 

Church of England :— 

‘4 short Confession of Faith by the Churches of 
Piémont, publishe d with a Manifesto, on Oc- 
casion of the frizhiful Massacres in 1655. 

‘ Having learnt that our adversaries, not 

content w ith persecuting us and robbing us 0 





our possessions, endeavour, by most infamous 
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calumnies, to render us odious, as well as our | 
holy religion, we feel ourselves bound, again 
shortly to declare our faith, to prove to all men 
the falsehood of these calumnies, and the in- 
justice of hating and persecuting us for so in- 
nocent a doctrine. 

‘ We believe, 

¢ Ist. That there is one God, spiritual, eter- 
nal, infinite, all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
just; in one word, perfect: and that in this 
single and simple essence there are three per- 
sons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

62nd. That God has manifested himself to 
men in his works, as weil of creation as of pro- 
vidence, in his word, revealed in the beginning 
by divers oracles, and afterwards reduced to 
writing in the books entitled the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

‘3rd. That these Holy Scriptures must be 
received, and are received by us, as divine and 
canonical, that is to say, as the rule of our faith 
and life; and we believe that they are all con- 
tained in the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament: that by the Old Testament are to be 
understood only the books committed by God 
to the Judaic church, and recognized by that 
church as divine; namely, the five books of 
Moses, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth; two 
books of Samuel, two of Kings, two of Chro- 
nicles, those of Esdras, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of 
Canticles (or the Song of Svlomon), the four 
greater, and the twelve lesser prophets. That 
tue New Testament contains the four Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles by St. Paul 
to the Romans, to the Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalo- 
mans aad Hebrews; one Epistle by St. James, 
two by St. Peter, thiee by St. John, one by 
St. Jude, and the Apocalypse. 

‘4th. We ackuowledge the divine authority 
of these books not merely on the testimony of 
the church, but chiefly on account of the eter- 
nal and indisputable truth of their doctrine, 
and the excellence, sublimity, and divine ma- 
jesty pervading them, and by the operation of 
the Holy Guost, that leads us to receive with 
deference the testimony of the church, opens 
our eyes to the celestial light of the Scriptures, 
and directs our judgment to discern, by it’s 
holy savour, the true food for our souls, 

‘5th. That God created all things by his 
own will and infinite power of his word. 

‘6th. That God governs all things, by his 
providence ordaining and arranging all occur- 
rences; and this without being the author of 
the evil committed by man, or being in any 
way liable to it’s charge. 

‘7th. That the angels were created pure and 
holy, but that some fell into corruption and ir- 
reparable perdition, while others persevered in 
the right way, upheld and confirmed by divine 
goodness. 

_ ©8th. That min was created pure and holy, 
in the image of God, and lost this blessed state 
by assenting to the tempting discourse of the 
devil, 

9th. That man has lost, by his transgres- 
$100, the justice and sanctity at first received 
by him, has encountered God’s indignation, 
death, and captivity, and submitted himself to 
Him who “hath the power of death.” That 
thus his will, formerly free, has been enslaved, 
and his nature so corrupted, that he is the 
‘ child of wrath,” ‘¢dead in sin,” and incapa- 
ble, without grace, of effectual effort towards 
salvation, or even of any good thought. 

* 10:h. That Adam’s descendants are all 
guilty in bim, infected by his corruption, and 








plunged, even to the new-born child, into the 
same calamity. Hence the term original sin. 

‘llth. That God withdraws from this cor- 
ruption and condemnation those elected by him 
in his mercy, through his son Jesus Clirist ; and 
that his right thus freely to exercise his justice 
is unquestionable. 

¢ 12th. That Jesus Christ was ordained from 
the beginning, by God, to be the only Saviour, 
and the only head of his body, the church; that 
he has redeemed it by his blood, and offers and 
communicates to it, in the Gospel, all the be- 
nefits of his sacrifice. 

13th. That Jesus Christ had two natures, 
the divine and the human, in one person, 
neither confounded, divided, separated, nor 
changed, each nature preserving it’s own pro- 
perties ; and that Jesus Christ is very God and 
very man. 


his holy word, but that He has instituted s.- 
craments to bring us closer to Christ and his 
benefits; and that these sacraments are com- 
mon to all the members of the church, and are 
two only, namely, baptism and the Lord’s 
supper. 

‘29th. That baptism is « testimony of our 
adoption, that we are washed by it from our 
sius in the blood of Christ, and renewed by it 
unto holiness of life, 

‘30th. That the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper was instituted for the nourishment of 
our souls, and to the end that eating the body 
and drinking the blood of Christ with a true 
and lively faith, and thus uniting ourselves to 
him by the incomprehensible power of the Holy 
Ghost, we may, in him and by him, attain 
eternal Jife. And in order that all men may 
clearly understand our belief on this point, we 





14th. That * God so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten Son” to save us by 


evinced in submitting to the cursed death of 
the cross, and in subduing the devil, sin, and 
death. 

‘15th. That since Jesus Christ entirely ex- 


piated our sins by his one perfect sacrifice on | 
the cross, this sacrifice ought not to be repeated | 


under any pretext. 

‘16th. That since Jesus Christ fully recon- 
ciled us, by his blood, to God, we are absolved 
and justified, only by his merits, not by our 
own works. 

17th. That we have communion with Jesus 
Christ and his benefits by faith, founded on the 
promises of the Gospel. 

‘18th. That this faith is the effect of the 
gracious operation of the Holy Ghost, enlight 


ening our souls, and inclining us to rely on the | 


merey of God, that the merits of Jesus Christ 
may be imputed to us. 

19th. That Jesus Christ is our only media- 
tor and redeemer ; and that his merits and me- 
diation ensure for us access to the Father in 
prayer, without recourse to any other inter- 
cessor. 

20th. That since God has promised us re- 
generation in Jesus Clirist, those who unite 
themselves to him with a lively faith, must, 
and do, devote themselves to good works. 

‘21st. That since good works, pre-ordained 
of God, are necessary to the attainment of 
everlasting happiness, we must shun vice, and 
seek Christian virtues, by fasting and all other 
means calculated to promote so sacred an end. 

22nd. That although our works cannot be 
meritorious, yet will they be rewarded by God 
in his gracious mercy, as he has unchangeably 
promised. 


©2jrd. That those who have attained eternal | 


life through their faith and good works, should 
be deemed holy and glorified, and should be 


‘ ‘ , A } 
praised and imitated, but neither adored nor 


invoked ; for we should pray only to one God, 
through Jesus Christ. 

€24th. That God has collected to himself, 
in this world, for the salvation of men, a 
church having one head and one foundation, 
Jesus Christ. 

25th. That this church is the ** company 
of the faithful’’—** chosen of God before the 
foundations of the world’’—* cajled with a 
holy calling’—-united in obeying the word of 
God—believing what He teaches, and living 
in his fear. 

¢ 26th. That this church will be perpetual. 

€27th. That all men should unite and re- 
main in her communion. 


| . . 
‘ previous to the communion. 
his perfect obedience — obedience especially | 


subjoin part of the prayer used in our hturgy 
* And as our 
Lord once offered his body and blood for the 
| remission of our sins, and is also desirous that 
we should partake of them as nourisliment to 
eternal life, give us grace, that, with sincerity 
of heart, and ardent zeal, we may receive this 
great benetit, so that with stedfast faith we may 
take advantage of his body and blood.” Aad 
again: * Let us believe the promises of Chyist, 
| who is the very truth,” that he will truly make 
us partakers of his body and blood, to the~end 
that we may perfectly possess Him; that is, 
that He shall live in us, and we in Him. 

| = Bist. That it is necessary for the church to 
| havg pastors whose knowledge and virtue have 
| been ascertained, by competent authority, to 
_ preach the word of God, administer bis sacra- 
| ments, and watch over the flock, in conformity 
with the rules of a good and holy discipline ; 
) and that the pastoral office be assisted by the 
_elders and deacons, as was the practice of the 
| primitive church. 

/ € 32nd. That God has appointed kings and 
| Magistrates to direct the people, and that the 
_ people owe them subjection and obedience, in 
all things conforming to the word of God, who 
is King of kings, and Lord of lords, agreeably 
to the precept, **not only for wrath, but con- 
science’ sake.” 

‘33rd. Lastly, we should receive the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
, Commandments, as the foundations of our be- 
lief and devotions, 

‘ And, for the more ample exposition of our 
faith, we repeat our protestation, printed in 
| 1603, namely, that we consent to the holy 
| doctrine of the reformed churches of France, 
| England, the Low Countries, Germany, Swit- 
zeriand, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, &c. as 
expressed by them in the Augsbourg Confes- 
sion. And we will, with God’s assistance, per- 
_ severe in it in life and death; and we are ready 
to sign this divine truth with our blood, as our 
ancestors have done ever since the time of the 
apostles, and more especially in these latter 
ages. Moreover, we humbly entreat all evan- 
gelical or protestaut churches to consider us, 
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notwithstanding our poverty and want of num- 
bers, as true and suffering members of the mys- 
tical body of Christ, and to extend to us the aid 
of their prayers, and all other kind offices of 
their charity so abundantly experienced by us. 
And we thank them with all humility for these 
benefits, and pray heartily unto God that He 
will remuunerate them, and shower on them hs 
most precious blessings of grace and glory, 
both in this life and in the one to come.— 
Amen. 





¢ 28th. That God not only instructs us by 


The translation from Henri Arnaud’s jour 
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nal contains a series of the most interesting, 
though in many instances heart-rending events, 
which occurred to this intrepid people in the 
prosecution of their enterprise, during a pe- 
riod of thirty-one days of continued fatigue, 
privations, and suffering, at the termination 
of which the attainment of their long-sought 
hopes, while it regained to them their ancient 
possessions, did not, however, leave to them 
their quiet enjoyment; they were still doomed 
to bear the persecutions consequent on their 
separation from ‘ the Church,’ and the rejec- 
tion of ‘ her abominations.’ 

The history is concisely brought down to 
nearly the present period, and its principal de- 
sign appears to be to augment the interest al- 
ready manifested in this kingdom, through the 
well-known able advocacy of the Rev. Mr. 
Gilly, in order that a supporting hand from 
the philanthropic portion of our country may 
be extended towards this still suffering and 
impoverished people. The volume is illus- 
trated by many interesting views of Swiss 
scenery, exquisitely engraved by Edward 
Finden, whose talents confer a value and an 
importance to any work, the illustrations to 
which he meditates. It is quite unnecessary 
for us to add, that the volume is likely to 
become a favourite with all who interest 
themselves in the cause of this really distin- 
guished people. The author has our best 
feelings towards the success of his work, both 
as regards the admirable publication he has 
added to our literature, and the cause which 
he has so ably and powerfully advocated. 





MEMOIRS OF THE RIVAL NOUSES OF YORK 
AND LANCASTER. 
(Concluded from p. 515.) 

Tw conformity with our promise, we continue 
our extracts from Miss Roberts’s interesting 
history. The death of King Henry VI. 
placed the crown on the head of Edward IV. 
at the age of twenty; but the self-indulgence 
and debauchery of this prince brought on his 
premature dissolution. Leaving eight chil- 
dren, little removed from infancy, two sons 
and six daughters, born in wedlock, the two 
former, in a short time, fell victims to the am- 
bition and cruelty of their late father’s bro- 
ther, the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards the 
celebrated Richard III. King Edward’s 
death, which took place in April, 1483, 1s 
thus accounted for :— 

‘The king’s luxury and intemperance had 
destroyed his constitution; the rage and anger 
which burned within him shook an enervated 
frame; and indulging, as usual, in the gross 
pleasures of the table, he was taken ill after 
partaking too largely in the luxunies of a splen- 
did banquet: alarming symptoms soon ap- 
peared, a grave yawned before him, and sud- 
denly the follies and crimes of his past life 
rushed upon his stricken soul, and he vainly 
endeavoured in the short space which divided 
him from eternity to repair the sins and errors 
of a long career of vice. The quarrels and fac- 
tions of the nobility filled the dving monarch 
with terror; he saw the evils which clouded the 
early years of Henry VI. and darkened its 
close, renewed in the minority of his own off- 
spring; and summoning the nobles to the 
couch of death, in his almost expiring accents 
he exhorted them to forego their private animo- 
sities and unite with one accord in the protec- 
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tion of therealm. The Lords Howard, Stanley, continually tossed and troubled with the tedj. 


and Hastings, who were, though opposed to the 
queen’s relations, the monarch’s personal fa- 
vourites and friends, embraced the Marquis of 
Dorset in his presence, and each pledged his 
word to pardon and bury in oblivion all former 
grievances. Edward, deluded by a hope that 
those nobles thus solemnly adjured were sin- 
cere in their promises, turned his distracted 
thoughts to religious exercises. Struck with 
late remorse, he directed that, from his ill-ac- 
quired treasures, restitution should be made to 
those from whom he had unjustly wrung the 
profits of their honest toil; and having thus, 
with fruitless repentance, as far as it regarded 
the affairs of this world, endeavoured to atone 
for the miseries in which he had plunged whole 
families ruined by his tyrannous rapacity, he 
closed his eyes upon the scene of his despotism 
and his triumphs, dying prematurely in the for- 


ty-first year of his age, aftera reign of twenty- : 


one years, in which, notwithstanding the abuse 
of Lis naturally fine talents and the absence of 
every active viitue, he had retained the atfection 
of his subjects.’ 

The scenes of blood which immediately 
followed, instigated by the rising ambition of 
the Duke of Gloucester, with the detestable 
character of this usurper and murderer, have 
been rendered so familiar to us by Shak- 
speare, that we pass on to the last scene of 
the monster’s career, which occurred in little 
more than two years after his brother’s de- 
cease i— 

‘The king, on the morning of the twenty- 
first of August, 1485, marched out of Leicester, 
and taking up his own quarters at the abbey of 
Merivall, encamped his army upon a neigh- 
bouring hill, a suuong array, consisting of near- 
ly six and twenty thousand men, independent 
of eight thousand soldiers under Sir William 
and Lord Stanley, who, until an hour before 
the battle, he entertained a remote hope of add- 
ing to his numbers. : 

‘As the important crisis approached, Ri- 
chard’s disturbed soul became more than usu- 
aliy agitated. During the proudest moments 
of his triumphs, he could not still the fierce up- 
braidings of a troubled conscience ; and though 
he had suffered hiinself to be hurried on by the 
impetuosity of a reckless ambition to the com- 
mission of atrocious crimes, his heart was far 
from being callous or insensible to the world’s 
odium, and to the secret conviction of its jus- 
tice. Ifthe splendid fruits of Richard's guilty 
daring, the 1egal diadem, and sceptred state, 
forbade repentance, he endwied the agonizing 
stings of remorse without its healing balm, suf 
fered the penalty of sin, and lost the hope of 
pardon. After the murder of the young princes, 
Sir Thomas More tells us that the king’s suffer 
ings were unceasing and intense; * his time,’ 
says the historian, was “ spente in much pain 
and trouble outward, much feare, anguish, and 
sorrow within. For I have heard, by credible 
report, of such as were secret with his cham- 
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berers, that after this abominable deede done, | 
he never had quiet in his mind, he never | 


thought himself sure. Where he went abroad, 
his eyes whirled about, his body privily fenced, 


his hand ever on his dagger, his countenance | 


and manner like one always ready to strike | 


again, he took ill rest at nightes, lay long wak- 
ing and musing, sore wearied with care and 
watch, rather slumbered than slept, troubled 
with fearful dreams, sodainly sommetyme he 
would start up, leape out of his bed and run 


about the chamber, so was his restless heart ! 


ous impression and stormy remembrance of his 
abominable deed.” 

‘ Richard’s inquietude was increased by the 
ominous prophecies of pretended soothsayers ; 
continually haunted by the recollection of some 
evil augury, the slightest circumstance sufficed 
to depress his spirits. After the fall of Buck. 
ingham, in his triumphant progress into Devon. 
shire, where the conqueroi’s presence quenched 
the last spark of Dovsset’s rebellion, bis exulta- 
tion was damped by an idle superstition con- 
nected with aname. The corporation of Exe. 
ter, anxious to evince their loyalty, greeted the 
monarch on his entrance with a present of a 
purse containing two hundred nobles, and Ri- 
chard, pleased with so convincing a proof of 
their uttauchment, returned a gracious auswer ; 
but though surrounded by exhilarating pros- 
pects, his enemies flying before him, and re- 
ceiving the flattering homage of obsequious 
subjects, his proud suul quailed under the sud- 
den oppression of foreboding dread. In sur. 
veying the city and its environs, the castle of 
Rougemont was pointed out to him; he had 
been told that he would be near his end when- 
ever he came to Richmond, and dismayed by 
the ominous appellation, he disclosed his secret 
terrors to the wondering by-standers, mourn- 
fully exclaiming, ‘*I see my days will not be 
long.” 

‘Every previously cherished apprehension 
rushed with appalling magnitude on Richard’s 
tortured soul during the night before his last 
eventful struggle for the crown ; dismal visions 
haunted the restless slumbers of an uneasy 
couch throughout the hours of darkness, black 
Shapes flitted around him like fiends already 
coniending for their prey. Returning consci- 
ousness could not dissipate the awful terrors of 
the night; aghast with horror, Richard’s trem- 
bling frame, haggard eyes, and convulsed fea- 
tures betrayed the agitated state of his mind, 
and fearing least his friends should attribute 
these suspicious symptoms to a craven spirit, 
appalled at the approach of human enemies, be 
confessed the cause to the attendants of his per- 
son, describing the baleful phantoms which 
had blanched his cheek and shaken every limb. 
Rallying his failing spirits, the king breathed 
vengeance against his rebellious foes, menacing 
the adherents of Richmond with signal punish- 
ment, and predicting equal misery to England 
from the vindictive spirit of his rival, should 
victory declare for the Lancastrians. 

‘The hour of battle was fast approaching; 
and as Stanley still delayed to bring up his 
forces, Richard abandoned the delusive hope of 
this nobleman’s fidelity, and immediately or- 
dered the execution of Lord Strange; but the 
monarch was no longer absolute; doubtful Te- 
specting the issue of the impending contest, his 
ofticers, unwilling to incur the vengeance o 
the enemy, should the sceptre pass into other 
hands, scrupled to obey the sanguinary man 
date. The uplifted axe thus fortunately arrest 
ed, when the army began to move, Richaid 
suffered himself to be prevailed upon to rest aie 
tlie stroke until he should return in thump), 
his proud heart being now obliged to yield to 
the bold suggestions of those accustomee to 
submit in silence to his will. ; 

‘The king advanced from his encampmeh’ 
at the head ef bis formidable array, wearing ! i 
the lust time the dearly purchased crown upon 
his brows; but though he despised the talents 
of Kichmond, who, languishing throughout _ 
flower of his youth in dull eaptivity 1 bre- 
tugne, was necessarily destitute of military ¢4 
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diantly over his shining eyes, every expressive 
feature beamed with courage and intelligence, 
and “he 
like ana 
sonage.” 
the listening crowd were hushed into expectant 
silence, the illustrious warrior, with a clear dis- 


perience, it was observed, that Richard did not 
display the glowing ardour which on other oc- 
casions had lighted up his brow when rushing 
to the fight ; until, warmed by the conflict, and 
despairing of all succour, he flung himself with 
unyielding valour into the jaws of death. 

¢‘Richard’s mental sufferings and intense 
anxiety did not, however, cloud ‘his judgment ; 
the able disposition of his forces evinced the ge- 
nius of the commander, he spread out his lines 
to an almost interminable length, trusting that 
the ostentatious display would strike terror 
through the enemy’s thin ranks, and he 
strengthened the centre by a select body of ar- 
chers under the Duke of Norfolk, and these 
were supported by heavily armed battalions 
composed of chosen men, forming an impreg- 
nable square, which he commanded in person, 
whilst the outstretched wings were flanked by 
divisions of cavalry. 

‘ Having arranged the order of battle, Richard 
ealled his chieft: tins together, and exhorted 
them to support him against an unknown ad- 
venturer. %Inthis moment of peril and humili- 
ation, the usurper, we are told, permitted a 
eonfession of guilt to escape his lips, and con- 
descended to intreat his auditors to forget a 
erime whieh he trusted had been expiated by 
penitential prayers, and then bursting forth 
into his usual bold style of declamation, he di- 
lated upon the weakness of the enemy, and 
charging his captains to advance forward and 
end the contlict by one determined stroke, ex- 
claimed, **As for myself, I assure you I will 
this day triumph by gloryus victory, or suffer 
death for immortal fame !"3 

‘The encampment of Richmond lay very 
near to that of his enemy, and morning found 
him with a small attendance of five thousand 
soldiers. The forces of Lord Stanley and those 
of his brother were drawn up at opposite points 
between the two armies. in answer to Henry 
Tudor’s request, that his father-in-law would 
aid him with his council in their joint prepara- 
tions, Stanley again shook Richmond’s contfi- 
dence, by declining to appear unti! the com- 
mencement of the battle should aftord the most 
fitting opportunity of declaring for the Lancas- 
trians. Doubtful of receiving the promised 
support, and left entirely to his own slender re- 


sources, Henry, by the direction of Sir Jolin Sa- . 


vage and Lord Oxford, the most skilful com- 
manders in his service, marshalled his feeble 
array. 





The line, extended as far as prudence | 


would allow, was exceedingly weak. De Vere | 


occupied the centre with a picked b uid of ar- 
chers, and the two wings were intrusted to Sir 
Gilbert Talbot and Sir Johu Savage. The Stan- 
leys were in command of eight thousand men ; 
but even in the event of being strengthened by 
so large a reinforcement, Richard’s numbers 
would still more than double those of his in- 

trepid rival, and without the co-operation of 
these apparently vacillating friends, Henry Tu- 
dor could only anticipate a hopeless struggle 
with disgrace and death. Undismayed by 
these gloomy prospects, the gallant earl rode 
through the ranks, infusing new spirits into the 
hearts of his soldiers by cheering words, and 
having spoken individually to each separate 
battalion, he ascended an eminence, where, 
armed at all points with the exception of his 
helmet, he addressed the whole assembly. 
Henry Tudor’s person and manners were strik- 
ing and attractive, Hall tells us, though “ of no 
great stature,” that his dignified deportment 
and animated countenance interested the ad- 
miring spectators in his favour; his yellow 
hair, “lyke the burnished gold,” clustered ra- 








seemed,” says the historian, ** more | 
ngelical creature than a terrestrial per- 
Pausing for a few minutes, when 


tinct voice and a bold energetic style, admira- 
bly suited to the occasion, recounted the merits 
of his cause, the crimes of the usurper, and the 
bright hope of success in a conflict with an un- 
natural tyrant, aided only by men who shared 
his crimes, or who were reluctantly compelled 
into his service; and exhorting the soldiers to 
remember that victory might be snatched from 
opposing multitudes by a few fearless and re- 
solute hearts, declared, that in so righteous a 
cause, and in so just a quarrel, they should on 
that day find his lifeless body upon the cold 
ground, rather than see him live at ease in a 
lady’s chamber, and concluded by exhorting 
them to rush forward, “as loyal men against 
traitors, as humane persons against murderers, 
rightful inheritors against usurpers, the scourges 
of God’s wrath sent to destroy tyrants. Gain 
the victory this day,” he ex xclaimed, “and be 
conquerors—-lose it and be slaves; therefore, in 
the name of God and St. George, let every man 
courageously advance forth his standard,” 
‘Both parties were now prepared for action ; 
a wide morass intervened between the hostile 
armies, and Richmond first leading his troops 
forward, posted them judiciously with their 
right flank upon this barrier, placing them at 
the same time with their backs to the sun, 
which, shining with dazzling radiance full upon 
the front of the enemy, blinded their eyes with 
excess of light, whilst it gave a clear and dis- 
tinct view of every object to the more shaded 
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and representing the utter hopelessness of far- 
ther exertion, conjured him to escape whilst 
there was yet time; but the monarch’s intrepid 
heart disdained the alternative, and again en- 
circling his brows with the regal dia lem, 
dauntle ssly exclaimed, “Not one foot will I 
fiy—this day shall end all my battles or termi- 
nate my life ; ; 1 will die King of England,” 
and then plunging into the hottest scene of the 
action, he made another gallant stand, which 
held the victory in doubt ‘for the space of two 
anxious and laborious hours. In the midst of 
the engagement with De Vere’s forces, the king 
espied Henry Tudor, surrounded by a smi ull 
company of men at arms, standing within reach 
of his pursuing steed, and dashing out of the 
line, he rushed -vrwards, eagerly desirous to 
perish or to conquer in deadly combat with his 
invading foe: encountering Sir William Bran- 
don, the earl’s standard bearer, he stretched 
him dead on the earth with one thrust of his 
lance, and swept on in search of Richmond. 
Sir Jolin Cheney, who saw the advance of both 
princes, interposed between them; again Ri- 
chard’s prowess prevailed, the knight bit the 
dust, and the conqueror drawing his sword, es- 
sayed to cut his desperate way through the 
guarding forces whoshastened to Richmond's 
assistance; the personal conflict so ardently 
sought was almost in the king’s power; fight- 
ing alone, his enemies fell around him, and 
Henry Tudor, however gallant and skilled in 
feats of arms, could scarcely have withstuod the 
fierce iinpetuosity of the king’s career; but at 
this important crisis, Sir William Stanley, who 
had hitherto remained totally inactive, suddenly 
charged at the head of three thousand followers, 
and turned the doubtful fortunes of the day. 

* Richard, bafiled, disappointed, and sold 








Lancastrians. 

‘The skill and conduct of Oxford on the out- 
set obtained an early and decisive advantage ; 
the battle commenced with a heavy flight of 
arrows, and the earl perceiving the amazing 
strength of Richard’s centre, was compelled to 
alter the disposition of his troops, which, if at- 
tacked in their weak line, he felt assured, must 
be inevitably overpowered by the tremendous 
force opposed against them; he, therefore, com- 
manded each soldier to abide stoutly by his 
standard, and concentrating his division into 
the form of a wedge, awaited the moment for 
successful action. De Vere’s change of mea- 
sures obliged him to pause, and the enemy, 
doubtful of each other, and surprised by this 
unexpected manceuvre, hesitated also. Reso- 


| lutely determined to break the king’s line, Ox- 


few faithful frieuds brought him a swift horse, 


ford cheered on his gallant band, and charging 
furiously, was followed by Lord Stanley, who 
suddenly dropping the mask, ranged himself on 
the side of the Lancastrians. The weak part 
of Richard’s army now gave way; the disaf- 
fected joined his enemies, and the Earl of | 
Northumberland, with an excess of apathy per- 
fectly inconsistent with the spirit of the age, 
drew off his retainers to a convenient distance, 
tal struggle which ensued. MRichard’s sole 
hope of success rested on the Duke of Norfolk’s 
yn, who, faithful to the last, fought with 
unyielding brave ery. Desperately disputing | 
every inch of ground, they were at length ob- 

liged to fall back. hich urd himself, it is said, 

after performing prodigies of valour, was coim- 
pelied to recruit lis wearied limbs, and slake 

the burning fever ou his parched lip at a spring 

which welled out at a short distance from the 

scene of contention. Despairing of victory, a; 


and stood calmly, viewing the fierce and mor- ! readers. 


divis! 


| the human race. 


' ther, an esteemed 


| into the enemy’s hand, shrank not from im- 
pending death; he exclaimed that he was be- 
trayed, but still rushed on 3; and shouting trea. 
son! treason! treason! perished with the last 
indignant cry, lis life-blood gushing from in- 
numerable wounds.’ 

With the life of Richard terminated also 
the long struggles between the rival Houses 
of York and Lancaster, and the peace which 
followed was cemented by the union of HH 
Earl of Richmond, now Henry ra 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter rr of Edward 


; 


the Fourth, to the great joy and « uit of t 

whole kingdom. Althoug sh we have follow- 
ed this history succinctly through its most 
important features, it is, Bee , in the deli 


neation of private character, and the 
tion of interesting incidents that 
bert’s chiefly excels. 
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Letters on Ea ly Educatwn ; addressed 
J. P. Greaves, Esg. By Pesrarozzi 
Translated from the German Manuscrip 
with a Memoir of PesraLozzr. vo. 1 
204. London, 1827. Sherwood and €o 
, PesTALozzI is a name well known to 
as associated with a peculiar system 
of education, and with various benefactors of 
Some particulars of hrs 
| life were communic ited in an ea: ly u imbe 
ey year’s journal ; and it is wi ‘h hi 
tisfac tion, we have we rused this volume, as it 
vives us the op portusity of lay: gy nokens our 
readers further details of the life aa writing’ 
of this deservedly esteemed man. 
‘Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zuri 
2th of January, 1745. He 
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was superintended by some distant relatives. 
At school, Henry was soon known to be “ no 
common boy ;” he evinced great energy of cha- 
racter @¢n several occasions. His benevolence 
was unbounded, and together with it he mani- 
fested at an eaily age an irrepressible spirit of 
indignation at every thing that appeared calcu- 
lated to injure the helpless, or to promote self- 
ish enjoyment at the expense of others. When 
a youth, history, and especially that of classical 
antiquity, and of his own country, constituted 
his favourite study. It furnished him with am- 
ple materials for thought; not satisfied with a 
passive admiration for distinguished characters 
he inquired into the motives of actions, and 
traced the consequences of events; he watched 
the rise and progress of social institutions; in 
viewing the fate of nations, he never lost sight 
of the feelings of individuals; the brightest 
page of history, on which he would dwell with 
genuine enthusiasm, presented to him the re- 
sult of human genius, of human exertions, and 
ofhuman sufferings ; the struggles for the pre- 
rogatives of a few, and the rights of the many, 
—the comparison between splendour and uti- 
lity—-between schemes of national aggrandise- 
ment and the enjoyment of individual comfort, 
formed frequent subjects of his incessant re- 
searches. 

‘His time was divided between solitary me- 
ditations and intense study. Among the results 
of the latter, was a spirited translation of seve- 
ral speeches of Demosthenes, and the composi- 
tion of sume essays, which he then published, 
on the formation of character for public life, 
and on the Spartan legislation. 

‘ From excessive study he fell into a severe 
illness, and when he had recovered, be at once 
altered his plan of life, and abandoned his lite- 
raty pursuits. He burnt all his papers, gave up 
entirely the reading of books, applied himself 
to the study of agriculture, and purciased an 
extensive farm in the canton of Aarau.’ 


Surrounded by misery,—as the chief source 
of which experience taught him to look to 
the deficiency of education,— 


‘ He determined to try what education might 
do even for those who were taken from the 
dregs of the people, and who were not intended 
to be raised above an humble walk in life, but 
in which they might move as honest and useful 
members of society. He received into bis 
house fifty children, most of them orphans of 
the poorest class, or children of vagabond beg- 
gars. Hehad ashare in an extensive cotton 
manufactory, which was constructed on his 
own estate. In this, and in some agricultural 
occupations, the children were employed, and 
at the same time treated in the kindest manner, 
and with the most careful attention to their 
wants. Pestalozzi himself acted as a father to 
them all, not only by thus providing for them, 
but by undertaking the superintendence of the 
whole of their education, and giving them all 
the instruction that might be useful in their cir- 
cumstances. In teaching them, he followed a 
most original plan, which enabled him to con- 
duct large classes, to occupy all, and yet to fix 
the attention of every individual child separate- 
ly. Sometimes he would teach them, while 
they were employed in some easy manual la- 
bour, or he would converse with them, to com- 
municate to them useful information, and to 
draw out and develop their judgment. Some 
exercises were at that time novel, and had ne- 
ver been practised with the same perfection in 
larger schools; for instance, mental calcula- 
tion, in which they acquired such skill and fa. 





| 


cility, that Pestalozzi himself was obliged to 
follow them on the slate, to ascertain tle cor- 
rectness of their solutions, which were given 
much more rapidly than he could have obtain- 
ed them. 

‘ With this establishment he went on for fif- 
teen years, without the least support of any 
private individual or public body. Keeping 
up as he did the whole, by his own means, bis 
property was reduced, and must at length have 
been exhausted. 

‘Then it was that the thought occurred to 
him—a thought so natural, so familiar to every 
one, but so little seen in that light in which it 
then flashed on his mind—that the earliest, the 
most extensive, the best adapted ground for 
education, is no other than that same domestic 
circle in which the infant years are now spent 
without the benefit of a kind and salutary di- 
rection, and but too fiequentiy under the bane. 
ful influence of bad example: and that the most 
energetic power in the whole range of the mo- 


ral world, sympathy, and affection; and, if! 


any, of all human affections the one whose mo- 
tive is free from any baser alloy, maternal love, 
was the power to be gained for the great object 
he had in view. 

* Pestalozzi laid down the results of his ob- 
servations in a popular tale, Leonard and Ger- 
trude, which he published while at Neuhof. 
This work went through a number of editions, 
and was carefully revised and augmented by 
him; he considered it the most important of all 
his wiitings. 

*It presents a spirited picture of Swiss man- 
ners ; it does not shrink from the exposure of 
the corruption which prevails in many of those 
places so frequently looked upon by foreigners 
as the seats of primeval simplicity 5 it exempli- 
fies the detrimental consequences of an em- 
ployment of the lower classes, which excluded 
all prospects of moral improvement, without 
leading to habits of regulated industry; it lays 
down many observations well worth attending 
to, on the comparative influence of agricultural 
and of industrial pursuits on the morals and 
the happiness of the people, on the value of pro- 
perty and of labour, and, last not least, il sug- 
gests mature plans for the adoption of salutary 
measures, which were based upon facts, and 
which afterwards stood the test of experience. 

‘In the mean time, he who had first given 
them utterance, found his own progress daily 
more impeded. It was no longer possible for 
him to go on with his plan of providing for the 
poor at Nevhof; he was compelled, by imperi- 
ous necessity, to resign the task which to him 
had been full of delight. 

‘Then it was, that the calamities of his coun- 
try roused him once more to a sense of his 
powers, which had been eclipsed by his own 
disasters. The sufferings of Switzerland, dur- 
ing the revolution and the war, may be sup- 
posed to be known to English readers, at least 
fiom the feeling and poetic picture of The Wan- 
derer in Switzerland. The fury of war, the ha- 
voc of desolation, burst upon one canton after 
the other, and, in the language of the poet just 
now alluded to,— 

‘*——. the country’s life retired, 
Slowly driven from part to part ; 

Underwalden last expired, 
Underwalden was the heart.” 

‘Into Underwalden Pestalozzi went. The 
most desolate spot of the most desolate canton, 
the deserted village of Stanz, was to be the 
scene of his exertions, 

‘His problem was to take the charge of se- 
venty children, most of whom had passed the 
few years of their lives in poverty and neglect, 


SRE —" 
while others had just been deprived of the in- 
dulgence or the comforts of home; who resem- 
bled each other in one characteristic only,—in 
ignorance and habitual idleness; whose pa- 
rents were dissatisfied with the new adminis- 
tration, and prejudiced against Pestalozzi’s per- 
son, not only because he was the organ of that 
government, but still more so, because he was 
a Protestant, they themselves having been 
brought up in the darkest bigotry of Roman 
Catholicism ; children, who were incessantly 
instigated by their relatives against the disci- 
pline to which they had been submitted with 
reluctance ; who were then all assembled in a 
building which was newly constructed, and not 
then quite finished, when it was assigned for 
the school; among them stood Pestalozzi, un- 
befriended, unassisted, but by the odious au- 
thority of an unpopular magistracy, with no 
individual near him who could have entered 
into the spirit, or taken partin the execution of 
his views. Thus situated, his task was scarce- 
ly less difficult than that of one, who stands 
alone among a savage tribe, and who labours 
“to tame them,—to teach them,—to turn them 
to men.” And yet he never hesitated one mo- 
ment to assert with confidence, ‘that the state 
of those children should be altered with no less 
celerity than the vernal sun alters the bleak ap- 
pearance of a wintry soil.” And well might he 
add, in his relation of the result, ** 1 was not 
disappointed; before the snow of our moun. 
tains melted under the influence of the vernal 
sun, those children could no longer have been 
recognised as the same beings they came to 











me.” 

‘His first object was, to emulate the spirit, 
and to produce the results of the most perfect 
domestic education. Accordingly, having gain- 
ed their confidence for himself, he inspired them 
with that affection for each other, which ought 
to be the leading feature of every domestic cir- 
cle. He trusted little in precept; but he was 
fully conscious that his own example was irre- 
sistible; and he built all his expectations on 
the development, in their own breasts, of those 
feelings which would effectually gain them over 
to every thing that was good. All his regula- 
tions tended to this effect, that they should be 
aware they could feel themselves happy only 
when they were good. Thus all his measures 
were powerfully seconded by a short but im- 
pressive appeal to their own judgments, which 
will never remain behind, when true feeling 
leads the way.’ 


The subjoined trait will speak to the truth 
of Pestalozzi’s views in moral education :— 

‘The neighbouring village of Altdorf was de- 
stroyed by fire. Pestalozzi assembled his flock 
round him, and addressed them :—* Children, 
Altdorf lies in ashes. Do you recollect the day 
when you first came here,—in want of every 
thing,—some of you shivering with cold,— 
others suffering from disease—others subject to 
ill treatment—but all without a feeling of af- 
fection for others, or of happiness within your- 
selves. Such are the children of the Altdorfers 
this day. You feel happy—you have the be- 
netit of useful instruction—you take pleasure 
in what is good. Shall we solicit our governe- 
ment to send us twenty of the children of Alt- 
dorf, that they may enjoy the same!” The an- 
swer was ubanimous, and given with visible 
joy. But Pestalozzi proceeded :—* Do not be 
too rash in your advances. There are thou- 
funds to be provided for, and if we receive the 
j} children from Altdorf, 1 cannot promise you 
| that our allowance shall be increased. We 
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may have to give up some of our comforts—if 
we share with them, we may have to impose 
privations on ourselves.” But the children per- 
sisted in their offer ; for it came from the heart.’ 

P.stalozzi maintains, that every plan of 
education ought to be based on a consideration 
of the nature of the child. 

‘By the term, “the nature of the child,” 
Pestalozzi means, the child with all his innate 
faculties, of which the lowest range contiguous 
to animal existence, and characterize him, 
though ‘the paragon of animals,” the tempo- 
rary inhabitant of this earth ; of which the in- 
termediate Ones, with a variety of perceptions, 
of discursive thought, of transient affection, 
and energies and talents, constitute him a 
member of society, whether he may toil in its 
humbler walks, or sit at the helm of affairs,—or 
shine in art, or science, or literature; but of 
which others speak of an higher, and indeed 
the highest origin—which enable him to read 
the riddle of life—which bear up his courage, 
and raise his spirit above its vicissitudes— 
which teach him how to steer his bark, to wea- 
ther the gale, and point to the cynosure that 
may guide him “to the haven where he would 
be.” 

‘Having thus laid down an analysis of the 
different faculties of human nature, Pestalozzi 
proceeds to observe, that in developing them, 
(which is the business of education) it should 
be remembered, that their germs are in exist- 
ence in the child, and that only when brought 
into play in their natural connection with each 
other, they form, as they ought to do, an orga- 
nic whole; that in every individual they ap- 
pear under certain moditications, which render 
it necessary that the strictest attention should 
be paid to the shades of individual character 
and talent; that in different stages of develop- 
ment they require a different and seasonable 





take his residence for his life in one of seven 
spacious chateaux in the Canton, of which they 
left him the choice. He determined on that of 
Yverdun, where his own establishment was 
transferred, and where some years after, simi- 
lar institutions were founded on his plan. In 
the mean time, the eyes of the most intelligent 
part of the public in Switzerland and Germany 
were directed on his endeavours ; commissions 
were appointed and sent to Yverdun, by differ- 
ent foreign governments, to inquire into the 
merits of the new system. Some of the re- 
ports were published, and contributed in ren- 
dering both Pestalozzi’s plans and his institu- 
tion conspicuous. Numerous pupils were sent 
to Yverdun, from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and even froin Spain, where the 
system was for some time intended to be intro- 
duced into all the public schools.’ 

‘The great desideratum, which was now the 
centre of the joint efforts of a numerous body 
of men, was, a complete arrangement of ele- 
meutary knowledge, to be brought before the 
pupils in the order which the nature of their 
faculties required. All parties were agreed, 
that the first steps towards instruction, as well 
as education in general, were obviously belong- 


ing to the department of mothers, and that 


every thinking mother would claim this as a 
privilege rather than consider it as an imposi- 
tion. Accordingly, specimens of the simplest 
exercises were drawn up, as they came under 
the ditferent heads of language, form, and nuin- 
ber, such as every mother would by experience 
find appropriate, and as the philosopher, from 
an analysis, which is the most difficult, though 
the most necessary, of the simplest truths, 
would approve of, and as they might be prac- 
tised with advantage in every infant school. 

‘ In these infant exercises it is obvious, that 
the first object of knowledge should be no other 





treatment; tuat what is commonly called in- 
struction is no more than the means applied to | 
develop and exercise these faculties 5 that the | 
application of these means ought to keep pace 
with the state of the faculties for which they | 
are calculated; that in administering these | 
means, the ultimate end of existence, for which | 
those faculties are implanted in human nature, | 
ought to be constantly kept in view; and that 
the development of any one of them, or the per- 
fection in any one branch of instruction, is va- 
luable only in proportion as it bears upon that 
end. Upon these principles Pestalozzi bas 
founded a new system of instruction. 

‘The school at Stanz had not subsisted a 
twelvemonth, when he was compelled to give 
give it up, the Canton being again transformed 
into a scene of war, and Stanz being in the 
power of the Austrians. Pestalozzi went to 
Burgdorf, and proceeded there to carry his ideas 
into execution, 

‘But at Burgdorf his labours were again in- 
terrupted. By his Leonard and Gertrude ;” 
hy a series of observations which he published, | 

On the Necessary Improvements in the Legis- | 





than the child himself; and first of all, the 
physical nature of the child—namely, the prin- 
cipal parts of the body, the general use of the 
limbs, and the senses. But while the names 
are supplied, and the attention is thus drawn 
towards them, exercises ougiit to accompany 
the knowledge, and to give it at once a practi- 
cal character, by rendering the senses active 
and alert; accustoming the eye to distinguish 
colours, and the ear sounds; and by strength- 
ening and diversifying the different movements 
of the body. This introduces infant gymnas- 
tics—a playful art, but which, if at a following 
period of youth it is made to keep pace with the 
development of the mental energies and the 
formation of character, is well fitted to co- 
operate in the task, 

‘“ To build up men against the future times.” 

‘ The senses, of course, as the connecting me- 
dium, lead to a consideration of the things of 
the material world, beginning by those which 
are nearest and stand in the most immediate 
relition to the child. Here, while language 
has to furnish their names, observation has to 
point out their qualities, and experience, assist- 


lation of the Helvetian Republic ;” and by his | ed by instruction, to teach their use and nature. 
unremitting disinterested efforts he had so fully | This leads a step bigher; discrimination has to 
established his claims to the name of a true! distinguish between sentient and insentient, 


patriot, that he was chosen by the people one} rational and irrational objects; and the very 


of the deputies whom they sent to Bonaparte, | 


then First Consul, in 1802. 

‘On his return home, he resumed his occu- 
pations. In 1804, bis institution was trans- 
ferred to Munchen Buchsee, in the neighbour- 
hood of the well-known establishment of Fel- 


lenberg at Hofwyl. But a more appropriate | 


locale having become desirable, the govern- 
ment of the Canton de Vaud invited him to 


faculties which constitute reason, are at once 
called into play, and proposed as an object of 


material objects, too, are analysed, and, by de- 
composing them into their parts, the elements 
of form and number are pointed out, and a geo- 
metrical and arithmetical primer illustrates 


| observation and of exercise. The qualities of 


‘their various combinations. But the material 


world, and the lessons which it teaches, are not 
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to arrest the attention of the child exclusively ; 
the relation in which the child stands to those 
of his own species, beginning with the first and 
most endearing of the family circle, Awake a 
train of new ideas; feelings which had either 
been slumbering, or acting only instinctively, 
become objects of consciousness ; and the high- 
est truths, and feelings, and duties, to which 
man is to be alive, are adumbrated in conform- 
ity with that religious spirit which ought to 
preside over infant education.’ 


We confess our desire, that the memoir 
had been more extended —not that the mate- 
rials here afforded occupy too small a space, 
but that more information had been given of 
one who is so entitled to the gratitude of pos- 
terity, but yet whose cup of happiness was 
sufficiently mixed with sorrow. The letters 
will be found very important, though we do 
not approve of every sentiment they contain, 
and, withal, breathe such a spirit of true be- 
nevolence and charity, as is rarely to be met 
with; take, for example, an address to mo- 
thers, who may be supposed to doubt the 
expediency of the plan of education recom- 
mended by Pestalozzi :— 

‘Do not then turn away, on your arduous 
path, from the proffered hand of one, who, 
though he participates not in your reasoning, 
yet honours your feelings, and would fain assist 
you, as far as in him lies, io your endeavours. 
It is probable that I may never know you, My 
days may be numbered, my glass may be run, 
long before you may chance to hear, thatina 
far distant land, in a valley between his native 
Alps, there lived, and lived to old age, a man, 
who knew not a cause of higher interest, or of 
greater importance, than that in which you are 
now engaged; whose life has been spent in en- 
deavours, weak, perhaps, but in which was 
concentrated all his strength, to assist in their 
task the mothers, and those who may act in 
their place, and those on whom may devolve 
the duty of guiding the mind at a more ad- 
vanced period of youth; aman, who wishes 
that others may take up what he bas com- 
menced, and succeed where he may have 
failed ; who trusts that his friends will speak, 
where bis voice could not have gained a lear- 
ing; and act, where his own efforts would have 
passed unnoticed ; a man, who firmly believes 
that there is an invisible tie to unite all those 
whose hearts have embraced the same sacred 
cause, and who would hail with delight their 
appearance, to whatever nation they may be- 
long, to whatever opinions they may be ad- 
dicted; a man, who, in bis dreams, (and, if 
dieams they were, more pleasing dreams there 
cannot exist) has thought of such as you, 
whose heart is warm, whose piety is genuine, 
but who differ from him, and perhaps widely, 
in opinion.’ 





DON JUAN VAN HALEN’S JOURNEY TO 
Russia, Ke. 
(Concluded from p. 521.) 
We cannot dismiss this entertaining book 
without making a few more extracts. Of the 
Don Cossacks it is observed :— 

‘ I arrived on the morning of the 25th at the 
post-house near the modern Tcherkaske, the 
capital of the country of the Cossacks of the Don. 

‘The interior of the houses belonging to the 
Cossacks, to judge from those which I saw 
near the capital, is a model of cleanliness and 
economy. In this respect they surpass all I 
have seen in Russia. 
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* The Cossacks are hospitable at home; but 
they carry their religious scruples towards those 
who differ from them in creed, so far as to break 
the glass or plate used by their guests. These 
scruples, however, do not prevent them, when 
they are in foreign countries, from making as 
large a booty as they possibly can; and indeed 
these spoils have at all times formed the prin- 
cipal wealth of the Cossacks of the Don. 

‘ The post-houses in this country, especially 
those which are met with out of the towns, are 
generally wretched huts, having two divisions ; 
one for the traveller who would be foolish 
enough to sojourn there; and the otier for the 
postilions, the master of the post-house, and 
the man, called econome, who all live pell -meil. 


| 


The duty of the master is to examine and re- | 


gister the traveller's feuille de poste, and tu take 


care that he be expeditiously served; and that | 


of the latter to keep up the fire, for which a 
kind of straw cake, and brushwood alone is 
used, (as scarcely any wood is found in these 


deserts, ) and to furnish the traveller with what- | 


ever provisions are in the house, which are in- 
deed so scanty, that were he to come unpro- 
vided, I susptct not all the exertions of Mon- 
sieur l’Econome would prevent lim from starv- 
ing. The man who fills this oftice is always a 
disabled veteran, who is thus employed till he 
completes the twenty-five years of service, 
which the Russian government assigns to the 
Cossacks.” 

© The modern Tcherkaske, which is now the 
residence of the governor, or hetman of the 
Cossacks, is a city extremely well situated. I 
have seen few spots in Russia more picturesque 
than the mountain on which it stands. It 
overlooks a vast plain, separated from the 
st@ppes, and watered by the wide Don and se- 
veral other tributary streams, whilst the towns 
Stary-Tcherkaske, Bataiskaia, Rostow, and se- 
veral others, form various groupes on the same 
horizon with Tcherkaske, and complete the 
harmony of the picture, 

Relative tothe Tcherkesses, or Circassians, 
the author remarks :— 

¢ The costuine of the Circassians, which has 
been generally adopted by all the inhabitants 
of this part of the Caucasus, is extremely sim. 
ple and martial. It consists of a short cloth 
tunic of some light colour, fitting to the body, 
with long and wide sleeves. On each side of 
the breast are placed symmetrically several 
small tubes, to contain ammunition, more or 
less ornamented. On the head they wear a 
very light fur cap, and a long hood to protect 
them from the rain. Their wide trowsers re- 
semble those of the Mamelukes; and their 
arins consist of a dirk and a pistol at the belt, 
a damasquiné sabre hanging at the side, and a 
long but light gun with a shoulder-belt. Their 
horses, though lean, are strong, light, and tract- 
able, and their accoutrements are extremely 
well adapted for war. Like the Arabs, they 
use their stirrups as spurs, and carry a small 
whip fastened to their wrists, which does not 
at all seem to inconvenience them, and which 
they seldom lay aside even in their houses. 
They smoke a great deal with a small pipe, 
like the rest of the people of the Caucasus. 
Their countenances are not unlike those of the 
North American Indians, and their complexion 
is rather darker than that of the Cossacks.’ 

The province of the Tchetckenkis is repre- 
sented as inhabited by a fierce and unma- 
nageable people: their capital is called An- 
dreiew, or Andreiewsky: here Van Halen 
became acquainted with General Yermolow : 








| solid, about five feet hig 
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‘Towards evening, we approached Andreiew- 
sky. Before reaching the city, the troops halted 
and suddenly formed, when I found that the 
general-in-chief Yer nolow had, unaccompanied 
by any one, advanced on foot to meet this co- 
lumn. I waited till the following day to pre- 
sent myself to the man whom I was most an- 
xious to know; and meantime profiting by the 
kind invitation of the major of one of the regi- 
ments with whom I came, I spent the night in 
his tent. 

‘The cannon announced the dawn, and I 
then beheld from the camp, which stood on an 
elevated spot, one of the most splendid sights 
I had ever seen, formed on one side by An- 
dreiewsky, and on the others by fertile vallies 
and picturesque mountains. The body of oth- 
cers with whom | had performed the last stages 
of my journey, and myself went to present our- 
selves to the general at six o’clock, the hour 
appointed on the preceding night for our visit- 
ing him. The tent of the general was what is 
called in the country a kivitka, It is in the 
form of a dome: the lower part is composed of 
a sort of trellis-work in wood, very light but 

3 the top is made of 
rather thick osiers; and the whole is covered 
with a thick impenetrable cloth, manufactured 
in the country. It had a door on one side, and 
a sliding window on the other. Its diameter 
was between twenty-five and thirty feet. 

‘On our drawing near, an aide-de-camp of 
Yermolow came out to meet us, and conducted 
us to the general’s kivitka, which was furnished 
with a camp-bed, a table, andtwochiairs. Yer- 
molow embraced the chiefs and officers with 
whom he was acquainted, and who had made 
with him the last campaign against Napoleon, 
and afterwards addressed himself to the whole 
circle, in the middle of which he stood in that 
martial attitude by which he is so much dis- 
tinguished, entering at some Jength into the 
subject of the present war, and making humor- 
Ous comparisons between the French campaign 
and that of the Caucasus, as well as on the 
diversity of objects offered by each. 

‘ Yermolow appeared to be about forty years 
of age. He is a very tall man, but well pro- 
portioned ; has a vigorous constitution, and 
an animated countenance, the expression of 
which at once stamps hiin as a man of superior 
mind. When he received us, he wore a mili- 
tary frock-coat with a red standing collar, 
epaulettes, and the riband of the order of 
St. George at the button-hole. On his bed lay 
a sabre, and a foraging cap, which completed 
his usual campaign dress. 

‘ The dinner invitations of General Yermo- 
low, during a campaign, are perfectly uncere- 
monious ; indeed, so much so, that the guests 
are often ignorant of the precise dinner-hour. 
In our way to the general’s quarters, my com- 
rade and myself, wishing to see something of the 
city, walked through several streets, in one o¢ 
which we observed two women looking out of 
a balcony, and earnestly beckoning to us. We 
were the more surprised at their appearance, as 





some valuable jewels, though badly mounted. 
With respect to the daughter, who was scarcely 
fifteen years of age, she was so extraordinarily 
beautiful, that both my companion and myself 
remained awhile motionless and struck with 
admiration. Never in my life have I seen a 
more perfect form. “Her dress consisted of a 
short white tunic almost transparent, fastened 
only at the throat by aclasp. A veil, negli- 
gently thrown over one shoulder, permitted 
part of her beautiful ebony tresses to be seen. 
Her trowsers were of an extremely fine tissue, 
and her socks of the most delicate workman- 
ship. The old man received us in a room ad- 
joining the staircase ; he was seated on the car- 
pet, smoking a small pipe, according to the 
custom of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, who 
cultivate tobacco. He made repeated signs to 
us to sit down, that is to say, in the Asiatic 
manner, a posture extremely inconvenient for 
those who like ourselves wore long and tiglit 
trowsers, whilst the two beautiful women on 
their side earnestly seconded his request. We 
complied with it, though it was the first time 
that either of us had made the essay. The 
ladies, having left the room for a moment, re- 
turned with a salver of dried fruits, and a be- 
verage made of sugar and milk; but I was so 
much engaged in admiring their personal at- 
tractions, that I paid but Jittle attention to their 
presents. It appeared to me an inconceivable 
caprice of nature to have produced such prodi- 
gies of perfection amidst such a rude and bar- 
barous people, who value their women less than 
their stirrups. My companion, who like myself 
was obliged to accept of their refreshments, re- 
marked to me, whilst the old man was con- 
versing with them, what celebrity a woman so 
transcendently beautiful as the daughter was 
would acquire in any of the capitals of Europe, 
had she but received the benefits of a suitable 
education.’ 

‘ Yermolow spends most of his afternoon in 
active occupations, and generally in the com- 
pany of the young aid-de-camps, whom he 
takes a pleasure in forming ; but to none of 
whom he ever shows the least partiality, which 
frequently excites jealousy, and spreads dis- 
union among the officers of an army. His 


| orders, whether written or verbal, are intrusted 


-_ — 


by him to the one who happens to be near his 
person, 

‘If have learned from persons who have 
known General Yermolow from his youth, that 


_he always took the greatest pleasure in literary 
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we believed that the Mahometan women of the | 


Caucasus, like those of Persia, were strictly 
confined to the interior of their houses, or that, 
at all events, they never went unveiled, a cus- 
tom which we found was not general among 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus. On a nearer 
approach, we guessed by their age that they 
were mother and daughter. The former, who 
still preserved much of the freshness and beauty 
of youth, wore very wide trowseis, a short 
tunic, and a veil, which fell in graceful folds 
on her back, while round her neck she had 





pursuits, and is deeply read in the classics. It 
is not surprising then if, with his studious 
habits, he should detest both drinking and 
gambling, the last of which, so difficult to re- 
press among his countrymen, he never tole- 
rates. Indeed, it is the only thing in which 
ie is intolerant, particularly if he feels any es- 
teem for the person addicted to this vice. 

‘ In the evening, when the friends who form 
his society withdraw, and his occupations per- 
mit it, he returns to his books and papers; ana 
as he never uses a watch, he seldom quits his 
studies till the sentry stationed near his win- 
dow, who is purposely placed there by his 
friends, reminds him of the lateness of the 
hour, by the noise he makes when he is re- 
lieved. He then throws himself on his couch, 
and before the cannon announces the dawn, he 
is already on foot and visiting the camp. Such 
is the invariable conduct of a man bearing the 
weight of a multitude of cares, fatigues, 20 
responsibility, in the most extensive and com- 
plicated government of the Russian empire, €S- 
pecially at a time when its southern frontiers 
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are in a state of insurrection. To treat the sol- 
diers as if they were his own brothers ; to spare 
their blood as much as possible,and insure and 
consolidate their successes; to make himself 
loved and respected by all those under his 
orders; to be neither rash nor timid, as says 
the Latin motto of his coat of arms;—such is 
Alexei Petrowitch to his friends and his ene- 
nies.” 

With regard to the Russian army— 

‘The colonel of a regiment in Russia is 
bound, both morning and evening, to keep 
open table for all his officers, pay the music of 
the regiment, whether of infantry or cavalry, 
defray ali the expenses of the hospital of his 
cantonment, and take charge of the handiwork 
of every article for the complete equipment of 
his regiment; so that the emperor, or, in other 
words, the crown, furnishes each regiment with 
only the pay, arms, leathers, cloths, copper and 
iron, and a certain sum for the remount of the 
cavalry. Thus, it is calculated, in Russia, and 
especially in Georgia, that an infantry soldier 
completely equipped for war, his arms excepted, 
costs the government twenty-five roubles (as- 
signats,) which are equivalent to one pound 
sterling. With respect to the colonel’s table, 
whether he be absent or not, it is always pro- 
vided at his house, either with music or with- 
out, according to the pleasure of him who pre- 
sides, who is the officer highest in rank. If 
a stranger arrive, le is always hospitably re- 
ceived, and placed beside the president, pro- 
vided only that he be introduced by one of the 
officers. On the other hand the colonel, to be 
able to meet the great expenses which he incurs 
in thus supporting the regiment, has the right 
ofemploying, in time of peace, the third part 
of his troops for his own benefit, during certain 
months of the year, when the military instruc- 
tions are suspended. ‘The soldiers then become 
masons, carpenters, smiths, &c. or engaged in 
Whatever occupation they may be hired for ; 
so that as they are fornished by the colonel 
with suitable dresses, that their uniforms may 
not suffer during the time they are thus em- 
ployed, they cannot be recognised as soldiers 
except by their mustachios. Besides, there are 
always a certain number of them employed in 
the workshops belonging to the regiment in 
every description oftrade ; consequently every 
thing that can possibly be wanted in the corps 
is made by the soldiers. It is by this kind of 
administration that Russia is enabled to main- 
tain the immense army it keeps at present on 
foot, and which, according to the statement 
circulated among the various divisions of tle 
anny at the time of my serving in it, amounted 
to six hundred thousand infantry, one hundred 
thousand cavalry, twenty-six regiments of ar- 
tillery, thirty-eight squadrons of the same, and 
twelve squadrons of sappers, exclusive of the 
Passive regiments, or in garrison, the Cossacks, 
aud a multitude of other armed corps of the 
empire.’ 

GEORGIA. 

*The commerce of Georgia may be said to 
be concentrated at Teflis; the bazaar, therefore, 
is proportionably large, and contains all the 
retail shops, which are distributed in different 
nairow and winding streets, situated in the old 
city. The government, wishing to give every 
encouragement in their power to trade, was 
building another in the new city, which must 
by this time be finished, though they had many 
prejudices on the part of the inhabitants to 
Overcome, as the spot on which it is built was 
the burial ground of the Georgians. The cara- 
Vanserais are also very numerous in that city, 





and contain the wholesale magazines, which 
are so well stocked, that not only the bazaar of 
Teflis, but those of Imeretia and Kahetia are 
supplied by them. Each of these caravanserais 
forms a large building, the interior of which is 
subdivided into a great number of small rooms, 
not unlike the cells of a monastery, and which 
communicate with spacious galleries, looking 
into a large yard, in which are seen pell-mell 
camels, buffaloes, and horses, belonging to the 
different caravans, which are continually cross- 
ing the streets of Teflis. Thus nothing is more 
common in these places than to find the Per- 
sian and the Turk, the Lesghi and the Arme- 
nian, the Tartar and the Greek, living amicably 
together.’ 

‘ The fine climate and fertile soil of Georgia 
produce every kind of fruit found in the south 
of Spain, such as wild vines, olive, almond, 
pear, apricot, date, mulberry, and pomegranate 
trees, and woods of rose-trees. All these are 
seen in blossom in the first days of March. 
Nature, here so prodigal of her gifts, demands 
only the cares of man to make Georgia the 
most prosperous country of the east. Its pro- 
vinces, like Andalusia, though abounding iu 
every kind of production, are often in want of 
the corn suificient for their support. In this 
case the price of wheat, which they are obliged 
to bring across the Caucasus, is very high.’ 

‘The waters of Teflis are said to be very 
good for dying, and to them is attributed the 
bright and permanent colours possessed by the 
stuffs and carpets manufactured in this city. 
Nothing, however, surprises a stranger so much, 
when he examines the beautifully-made shawls, 
carpets, sabres, and poniards, articles in horn, 
&c. as the coarseness of the instruments used 
for manufacturing the various objects of their 
industry. 

‘The river Kur, Kour, or Koura, traverses 
the city of Teflis, and flows through steep rocks. 
The new town is situated on the heights of the 
right bank of the river, adjoining the old, which 


is built in the form of an amphitheatre, on the | 


brow of a hill on which the ancient castle 
stands. The suburbs called Awlaborie and 
Yrni are on the left bank. On both sides of 
the river a multitude of gardens of every de- 
scription spread far beyond the city, and offer, 
during the long spring which this country en- 
joys, many cheerful and picturesque prospects. 

‘The baths of Teflis are situated at the east- 
ern extremity of the city, at the foot of the hill, 
and on the road leading to the southern pro- 
vinces. ‘The hot springs pour through the 
rocks into the baths, and are considered an ex- 
cellent specific for rheumatic complaints, and 
for certain kinds of wounds. They serve like- 
wise for the continual ablutions to which the 
Georgians, like all the Asiatics, are accustomed. 
The heat of these baths is from twelve to fifty 
degrees of Reaumur. Tue sulphureous smelis 
which those from 30° to 40° emit, render them 
very unpleasant, those used for the common 
purposes being from 12° upwards. They are 
open to the public night and day, through the 
whole week, except on Saturdays, when they 
are generally engaged by the Georgian women. 

The basins for bathing are cut near the rock, 
and underneath the pipes through which the 
water flows. The baths are divided into three 
or four grottoes, each of a different temperature, 
and only one of which admits a little light 
through a small sky-light in the vault, which 
is constructed of brick, in the Arabian manner. 
The baths for the men are exclusively served 
by Tartars, who are occustomed to this kind of 
service. 
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‘ When a person arrives at the bath, one of 
the Tartars conducts him to a platform covered 
with carpet, where be undresses previous to bis 
entering the bath. At the door of the seeond 
grotto he is met by another Tartar, who, like 
all those employed in the interior of these dark 
vaults, which are scarcely lighted by the feeble 
glimmerings of a few lamps, is in a state of 
nature. Here he may be said to receive a va- 
pour-bath, produced by the steam issuing from 
the hot springs. On his arriving at the entrance 
of the bathing grotto, a stranger is obliged to 
carry on his conversation by signs, as very few 
can make themselves understood by these men. 
The repeated process of compressing the body, 
twisting the limbs, making the joints play, and 
handling one like a sponge, &c. which then 
eommences, has been so frequently described, 
that 1 will pass it over in silence, remarking 
only, that two hours after these ablutions, one 
feels an extraordinaay improvement in the 


) whole frame.’ 


‘ Although the Georgian weddings are simi- 
lar to the Russian, as far as regards tue religious 
ceremony, they differ in other respects, particu- 
larly among the nobility. The marriages in 
this class are always contracted with a view to 
family interests, and very rarely through love 
and esteem. It was formerly the custom for 
the parents to betrotb their children from the 
cradle, and their union often took place at so 
early an age, that the united years of the bride 
and bridegroom did not amount to twenty-four. 
It was by this means that the unbappy parents 
eluded the tribute both of girls and boys whom 
the Tzars of Georgia were obliged to send to the 
Mahometans wien they were tributary to 
ihem. Another indispensable part of the eti- 
quette was, that the betrothed persons should 
not have previously seen each other, a custom 
which, since their intercourse with the Rus- 
sians, is not so much adhered to. The cere- 
mony to which I alluded above, however, re- 
mains unchanged, such being the attachment 
of these people to their ancient customs. 

‘The bride proceeds to the church covered 
with a thick veil, in which are two holes for 
the eyes, and the bridegroom leads by the hand 
to the altar with the anxiety natural to one who 
has not the remotest idea of the physical or mo- 
ral qualities of his bride. When the religious 
ceremony is concluded, they are conducted to 
the house of the girl’s parents amidst the firing 
of musketry, where the couple are placed in the 
middle of a saloon, the bride still covered with 
her veil; and all their friends sit rouad them, 
far several hours remaining in the same atti- 
tude, without uttering a single word, or taking 
any refreshment; whilst the bride and bride- 
groom, by their immobility, appear more like 
two figures on an altar than two human beings, 
the latter probably praying Heaven for a fa- 
vourable denouement of this matrimonial dra- 
ma. After this long penance, the bridesmaid 
lifts up the veil ofthe bride. It may be easily 
conceived the different impressions which this 
act must produce in the bridegroom, who, how- 
ever, folds his wife in his arms, of course more 
than once, if his prayer has been listened to; 
and thus often love begins where etiquette 
ends.’ 

It should be added that Van Halen’s Nar- 
rative is adorned with several good plates, 
amongst which, in this second volume, will 
be found a likeness of General Yermolow, a 


| Panoramic View of Teflis, and the Installa- 


tion of the New Khan of Kasikumuk, after the 
Battle of Joserk. 
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The Seventh Report of the Committee of the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Dis- 
cipline, and for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offinders. London, 1827. pp. 424. 
J. and A. Arch. 

TRULY an important and interesting docu. 
ment, and which should be read and well 
considered by all enlightened persons who 
wish to benetit their fellow creatures. No- 
thing but want of room prevents our entering 
into its details; and we are not sure that 
we shall not return to it in our next. 





Observations on Captain Head's Reports Re- 
lative to the Rio de la Plata Mining As- 
sociation. By Lieutenant Grosvenor 
Bunster, R.N., Agent in the service of 
the Association. Second Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 150. London, 1827. E. Wilson. 

A very necessary pamphlet to all who wish 

to enter into the controversy between Capt. 

Ifead and Lieutenant Bunster. The latter 

writes like a man of sense, and is thoroughly 

acquainted with his subject. 





The Child's French Friend. By M.A. At- 
LIsON. 18mo. pp. 126. London, 1827. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

A very useful little work for young children, 
consisting of grammar, exercises, and vocabu- 
lary, and drawn up with due respect to the 
improved system of education, by which the 
thinking and reflecting faculties are early 
awakened, and the pupil saved from the ha- 
rassing task of committing to memory many 
pages of dull matter. The author announces 
her intention of adding another volume, to 
consist of easy reading lessons, and trusts 
that, after an acquaintance with the contents 
of her volumes, no difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in going through the exercises 
adapted to the grammars of Ilamel, Rouil- 
lon, or Mallet. 

— 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
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Lettre scelte del Cardinale Sforza Pallavicino, 
Como. 1827. London. Rolandi. 
La ricreazione del savio di Dantele Bartoli. 
2 vols. 8vo. Brescia. London. Rolandi 
Scelta di Prose di Carlo Dati. 16mo. 
Venezia. London. Rolandi. 
In France and England efforts are making 
for familiarizing useful knowledge, and par- 
ticularly for proving to the lower classes of 
society, how much clear and precise notions 
upon physics and mathematics contribute to 
the progress of trade and the arts, and pro- 
mise to the rising generation an increase of 
national prosperity. This propagation of 
knowledge, in Italy, is not unattended with 
danger, as the governments fear, that the too 
familiar development of the*powers of the 
mind may lead men to pass rapidly from 
practical to moral truths; consequently, in 
that country, the learned confine their efforts 
to the diffusion of that kind of literature, the 
cultiva'ion of which has always been regarded 
not only as innocent, but in a slight degree 
favourab'e to despotism. Perhaps there is in 
this policy a delicate sort of artifice, for letters 
seem to develop all the powers of the imagina- 


all events, it is something in favour of this | 
unhappy people, that they are allowed to. 
nourish in this way the moral portion of their | 
monotonous existence. Under this point of | 
view there has just been published, and | 
placed within the reach of all classes, from the | 
moderateness of price and convenience of | 
form, the choice works of Pallavicino, of 
Bartoli, and of Dati. These three writers 
distinguished themselves in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, by their astonishing 
labours in history, literature, and criticisms on 
the fine arts. Pallavicino, amongst other | 
works of great merit, wrote, in a sense almost 
entirely favourable to the court of Rome, a 
History of the Council of Trent, and he had 
to wrestle with a formidable rival, the cele- 
brated Paolo Sarpi, who re-edited this same 
history in a completely contrary sense, and 
almost entirely in favour of the independence of 
the church, and the liberty ofnations. Bartoli 
was one of those extraordinary men who seem 
born to be at the head ofa party, and he ac- 
quired great renown from his literary and his- 
torical works, as well as from the violent per- 
secutions to which he was subjected by cer 

tain academies, assisted by the blind force of 
civil authority, which never interferes in lite- 
rature without injuring it. Dati was the 
warm friend of Milton, who wrote his life in 
Latin, and he merits the recollection of poste- 
rity for his learned researches respecting the 
lives and productions of the most celebrated 
painters of antiquity, together with a learned 
and profound critique upon painting, which 
shows how well versed he was in the princi- 
ples of that enchanting art. All these three 
authors raised themselves to great celebrity, 
not only by the elegance, purity, and energy 
of their style, but by the philosophical 
doctrines which they with admirable address 
continued to introduce into all their numerous 
works, without disclosing that such had been 
their primitive object. The idea of bringing 
into general circulation the choicest and best 
known portions of their works is very good, 
and deserves the commendation of all men 
of taste. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


MAny a sigh and many a pain 
Mingle with the merchant’s gain. 
Bitter thoughts and feelings sour, 
Mar the statesman’s taste of power. 
Rival praise and critic blame 
Quench the poet’s thirst of fame. 
Of ambition’d place possest, 

The lawyer still but finds unrest ; 
And the soldier’s noble fire 

Blazes high but to expire. 

Thus it is witb mortals all:— 
Pleasures courting but to pall— 
Hopes still rising but to fall— 
Honey poison’d into gall. G. D. 


POETICAL TITLE PAGES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 








Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘ Anti-Proser,’ 


of consistency. If, as cannot be denied, 
the title page of a book ought to present 
to the reader a correct idea of what is 
to be expected from the contents; and if, 
therefore, (a sequitur equally undeniable) a 
volume of poetry ought to have a title page 
in poetry also, does it not follow, in like ma- 
thematical progression, that the poetry in 
front should be of the same structure and cha- 
racter as that which is to follow: instead of 
uniformly running off (whether the book itself 
be in heroic couplet, blank verse, Spencerian 
stanza, lyrics, or alexandrines) as those sug- 
gested by your correspondent, in the same 
octasyllabic strain of sententious [udibras- 
tics? For example, ought not the classical 
sublimity of Dr. Southey’s hexameters to 
have been indicated by an hexameter title 
page, equally sublime and classic? and the 
meek simplicity of his Tale of Paraguay by a 
Spencerian stanza, equally meek and simple ? 
And ought not the title page of Mr. Wiffen’s 
Tasso, to have given usa fair specimen of 
that ingenious verbiage by which every eight 
lines of the Italian might be dilated into nine 
lines of English, with the extended ad- 
vantage of an alexandrine in the close, with- 
out preserving either the spirit or meaning of 
the original? 

In one instance, in particular, that of Mr. 
Musgrave’s literal translation of De Camoens, 
your correspondent appears to be utterly in- 
excusable ; because it is evident that, but for 
the stupidity of the blundering compositor 
in the arrangement of his types, the author 
had, in fact, in /us title page, so far as it goes 
(with the exception only to the technicality of 
the imprint, which lies of course at the door 
of the publisher,) given an exact and fair 
specimen of the kind of versification into 
which his translation is done. Nothing there- 
fore remained, in order to meet the primitive 
idea of ‘ ANr1I-Proser,’ but, instead of per- 
versely running the lines one into the other, 
to have cut them off regularly at the tenth 
syllable (which, according to the correct idea 
of the free and easy poets and poetesses of the 
present poetizing day, constitutes the only 
difference between verse and prose!) and to. 
have amplified, in the same strain, the techni- 
cal part of the announcement, and the title 
page would have been as characteristic a 
specimen of the style and versification of the 
work, as the most fastidious stickler for 
a strict accordance between shewings and 
doings could have desired : as thus-— 

‘The Lusiad; an epic poem, by 

Luis de Camoens. Translated from 

The Portuguese, by Thomas Moore Musgrave, 
All word for word, and into verses blank 

As any measur’d prose that ever yet 

Was counted on ten fingers ; of the which 
There are of pages in octavo just 

Five hundred eighty-five; which you may buy 
Of absolute John Murray, at his shop 

In London, for the price of half a guinea, 
This year of eighteen hundred twenty-six ; 

Or any future year that you may choose— 
Not being like to be soon out of print.’ 


N.B. The first three lines as here proposed 


whose ingenious suggestion of the idea of | are verbatun ad literatim, as they stand in the 


‘ Poetical Title Pages’ enriched the pages of | 


present title ; only that therein they are stu- 
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tion; and there, where the imagination keeps | of a former number of The Literary are | pidly printed, without any ——> _ 
watch, the heart cannot become hardened ; at | nicle, appears to me to have stopped short! metrical arrangement. Suppose the followiag 
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passages, with a multitude of others, to be 
met with in every page, had been treated 
with the same blundering inattention by the 
compositors, what reader could possibly have 
discovered whether they were verse or prose ? 


‘Borne on morning-beams, Memnon’s fair 
motber chased the heavy sleep that closed each 
weary eye.’ 

‘ A tilted spacious bark, richly adorned with 
splendid various-coloured silks, convey’d Me- 
linda’s king, and all his gaudy train of cour- 
tiers.” 

‘ Monsters ferocious ye were, yet chevalier’s 
professed !" 

‘That snow-white breast which love had 

raced with treasures that subdued him, who 
proclaimed her after death his queen.’ 

‘What just severity of punishment dost thou 
on thy immoderate votary inflict! What perils 
and what cruel deaths are hazarded in thy blood- 
stained career!’ 

‘O thou unhappy generation! sprung from 
him whose sinful disebedience, not only from 
the realms of Paradise exiled thee, here to 
mourn thy painful lot in banishment.’ &c. &c. 

Again, if the compositor had been so neg- 
ligent of his duty as to forget to count his 
fingers, how should the reader have found 
out that the following was an heroic verse ! 

‘ And of all national prosperity.’ 

Or this :— 

‘O’er the gay scene, the warrior’s javelin’= 
i.e. jav-e-lin ! 
And what, without borrowing Mr. Southey’s 





‘verse mouth,’ should we, in such cases, do 
with — 

‘ Fe-ro ci-ous ye were, vet clievaliers ?” 

O ye negligent auxiliaries in the art of) 

verse-making, count well your fingers as you | 

handle the composing stick, or you shall hear | 
More from 

PHILO-TOMY-MOORE-MUSGRAVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. | 
Tuy lover treads his lonely way, | 





Whilst round the soothing moonbeam’s ray 

Is trembling through the waving spray, 
My Adelaide! 

The glassy wave, the Alpine snow, 

The fading sun’s most radiant glow, 

The starry skies, thy beauties show 
My Adelaide! 

The twilight breeze that cools the sky, 

The streamlet as its murmurs die, 

Each sweet bird’s note, seems but to sigh, 
My Adelaide! 

A pallid rose shall deck my tomh, 

Sprung from my heart, amidst its gloom, 

And on each leaf thy name shall bloom, 
My Adelaide! G.D.R. | 














NECROLOGY. | 
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DENIS DIGHTON. 
Tue late Mr. Denis Dighton, whose recent , 


so indeed, that in some particular characters | position incessantly for several weeks, and, 


he was a great public favourite, though his 
sphere was generally confined to the summer, 
or minor theatres. His laughing song, was 
considered a very meritorious performance, 
and was invariably so popular that it was 
always encored. 

The elder Dibdin and Robert Dighton, 
many years ago, were the joint proprietors 
and co-partners in a Fantoccini, which, for 
some few seasons was extremely popular. 
For this exhibition, a small theatre was erect- 
ed over Exeter Change. The performers 
were puppets, and with these automatons, 
about twelve inches high, on a stage of cor- 
responding proportion, were performed many 
of the stock pieces of the great theatres, and 
musical after-pieces, written and composed 
by Dighton and Dibdin, in both of which, 
these ingenious friends also performed, speak- 
ing and singing (behind the scenes of course,) 
for these tiny drumatis persone. Oddly 
enough, this dramatic exhibition was desig- 
nated the Patagonian Theatre; in which 
theatre were boxes, pit, and gallery. The 
advertisements may be seen in the journals 
of 1780. 

Under such an ingenious father, a son with 
a natural prediliction for the arts, would be 
likely to make an early progress towards emi- 
nence: it was so with the much esteemed 
Denis Dighton. He evinced, whilst in his 
childhood, a particular fondness for drawing, 
and, though his education in the art which he 


| subsequently practised professionally, was not 


thoroughly academic, yet, his industry and na- 
tive talent supplied him with what was neces- 
sary to make him a painter of no mean rank ;— 
of that promise indeed, that his latter works 
approximated to a style, which bid fair to raise 
him toa level with the best masters of the 
British school. His mind, however, was too 
ardent. In the too eager pursuits of this object, 
he pushed it beyond its strength, and his physi- 
cal powers, being undermined by his mental 
labours, they gave way together, and left a 
a piteous wreck. 

Ilis forte lay in the painting of battle pieces 
and military skirmishes, a species of composi- 
tion in which he particularly excelled. Lis 
large picture of the Guerrilla Warfare, and 
his Battle of the Greeks and the Turks, were 
designed with much judgment, and painted 
with masculine energy. 

Indefatigable in his studies, he scarcely 
allowed himself time for his meals, and latter- 
ly abstained entirely from those necessary 
little exemptions from study, wherein the mind 


_relaxes in the society of a few professional 


friends—salutary habits indeed, to which he 
had been used, and from which he fatally 
departed. 


' 





_ whilst reduced by his exertions, to a state of 


nervous debility, and become irritable by dis- 
appointment, instead of renovating his meh- 
tal and corporeal powers by temporary re- 
pose, he was rou to new exertions, and, 
in his last performances for the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, bent the bow beyond its 
elasticity, and the bolt fell from the string— 
never to be picked up again, by his bold 
hand. In the summer of 1825, whilst seated at 
table, he was suddenly seized with paralysis, 
and though the best and most frien ly medi- 
cal aid was instant, and he partly recovered 
the shock, his mind becoming enfeebled, and 
several epileptic fits succeeding, an entire 
alienation of the mental faculties for some 
months preceded that dissolution, which has 
deprived the British school of painting of a 
most promising member, society of a high- 
minded and estimable man, and bereft an 
amiable and ingenious lady, and her hopeful 
son, of a husband and a father, thus cut off 
in the prime of life. We shall resume this 
subject in our next. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Tue late Mr. William Blake, whose recent 
decease has also been publicly notified, may 
be instanced as one of those ingenious per- 
sons which every age has produced, whose 
eccentricities were still more remarkable than 
their professional abilities, the memory of 
which extra circumstances have largely con- 
tributed to the perpetuation of their fame. 

Mr. Blake, celebrated for his graphic illus- 
trations of Blair’s poem of the Grave, how- 
ever ingenious that series of designs, was still 
more remarkable, as before observed, for the 
singularity of his opinions, and for his pre- 
tended knowledge of the world of spirits. 

It is not our intention to speak of the aber- 
rations of men of genius with levity, but 
would rather advert to them, with commise- 
ration and pity. Yet, to dwell upon the 
pursuits, or to relate the opinions of such 
visionaries as the late Mr. Blake with seri- 
ousness, would be an attempt beyond the 
extremest limits of our critical gravity. 

That he believed to have seen and conversed 
with those with whom he pretended acquaint- 
ance, we no more doubt than that he is now 
incorporated with those incorporeal beings 
with whom he was so familiar. But still 
more strange, perhaps, is that which is no 
less true—that there are those, men of sense 
and of quick perception too, who actually be- 
lieve what he believed to have seen to be true ! 

Mr. Blake, in our hearing, with, appa- 
rently, the powers of reasoning on the objects 
before him, as clearly, distinctly, and ration- 
ally as the most sane logician, has declared, 


death has been announced in most ofthe jour-| Thus, too eager in the pursuit of the main 
nals, was son of the late Robert Dighton, a | object of his hope, he defeated the very 
person nearly half a century ago, and subse- | means by which it was to be obtained, and, 
quently, distinguished for the versatility of his , as it were, foundered in the midst of the 
talents, being a painter, engraver, poet, mu-| course. . . 
Sician, and actor, by turns ; aud each of these He had been cautioned by his medical 
professions he occasionally followed as the | friend, to relax somewhat of his fervour, or to 
means of providing for his family. | beware of the consequences. Ile had been 
As a painter, Robert Dighton scarcely one of the unfortunate candidates for a prize 
attained the scale of mediocrity. As a_ picture, one of those voted for Greenwich 
comedian his talent was superior; so much. Hospital. He had studied upon this com- 


that he had frequently seen and conversed 
with the ancient kings and prophets. With 
David, Saul, Hezekiah, and other great per- 
sonages mentioned in Holy Writ; nay, that 
he drew their portraits in his sketch-book, 
which portraits we have seen. ‘ Seeing is 
believing,’ saith the adage. We have seen 
these—ergo, we believe, as aforesaid, that 
Mr. Blake thought that he had seen, and 
confirmed the fact by sketching their por- 
traits. 
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In illustration of which, it may be worth | Vienna, aged eighty years: and on the} Pearman and Co, said to be the composition 

relating here, that which he related to us, | 30th of the same mouth, another artist, Se- | of Mr. Barnet. We have heard two or three 
uamely— bastian Carl Christian Reinhardt, landscape- | very swect ballads (for the chamber,) from 

That the first time he saw King painter and member of the Academy of Fine | Mr. Barnet’s pen, but we hope he will not 











Saul, he 


was clad in armour. That his helmet was of | Arts at Berlin, died at the advanced age of | again attempt dramatic composition, if the 
a form and structure unlike any that he had | eighty-nine. On May 14th, the Baron Ra-| music of Two Seconds be a fair specimen. 
seen before, though he had been in the ar- |} mond, member of the French Institute, and The audience exhibited more than usual 


patience in giving the piece a fair hearing, 
but we should say, it could never, by any 
alteration of characters, become a_ public 
favourite. Mr. Peake can do much better 
things if he will take sufficient pains. 

The beautiful opera of The Frecbooters is, 


commander of the Legion of Honour. This 
distinguished geologist and naturalist was 
born at Strasburg, Jan. 4th, 1755, and made 
his debut as anauthor 1782, in a translation 
of Coxe’s Letters on Switzerland, in which 
he incorporated much additional matter of 
importance. In 1789, he published his Ob- | as we predicted, bringing a rich harvest to 
servations on the Pyrennees, in which work | Mr. Arnold’s treasury, and high renown to 
he drew a comparison between the structure | the musical taste and jud. sment of Mr, Hawes, 
of that chain of mountains and the Alps. | [tis admirably performed throughout. 
Twelve years afterwards appeared his Voyage | "™ — 
au Mont | erdu, the summit of which, after 
many attempts, he succeeded in reaching, be- 
incomplete. ing the first traveller who had ever accom- 
‘Some months after’ (this first sitting,) | plished that perilous task. His style is al- 
said Mr. Blake, ‘ King Saul appeared to me | ways eloquent, and he possessed the art of 
again (when he took a second sitting,) and | imparting to dry scientific subjects a peculia 
then I had an opportunity of seeing the other | charm and interest.—On the 9th of June, 
part of the helmet.’ died of apoplexy the Cavalier di Rosmini, 


mories of all nations since the flood. More- 
over, that King Saul stood in that position 
which offered only a view in part of the said 
helmet, and that he could not decently go 
round to view the whole. 

Thus the sketch of the helmet,—for artists 
have a rule not to touch at home upon that 
which they have sketched abroad, neither 
from nature or the life; this rule, Mr. Blake 
invariably maintained, wherein the m: iterial of 
his art was exercised upon those of his sitters, 
who were immaterial. This sketch of the 
helmet then remained as he first sketched it— 











VARIETIES. 


voorccce 
From some Memoranda of Thomson the Poet, 
| and others, communicated by J. Robertson, Esq. 
of Richmond, Surrey, to T, Parke, Esq., the 
poet, and by him to the Earl of Buchan, and in- 
serted in Goodhugh’s Library Manual, we ex- 
tract a few passages :— 

‘«] understand, sir, you knew Thomson 











, ° > , . . may 6 ”” ‘var » ae 1191 » rt ; ; 
We saw the said helmet when completed, | born at Roveredo, of a noble family, in 1763. long” “I became acquainted with him in 
. ‘ ° . e > AD) » . > . . , = 
and, in sober truth can assert, that the helmet | Several biographical works appeared in ns year 1726, when he published bis poem of 
and the armour are most extraordinary ! succession from his pen, among which | inter. He lived opposite to me, in Lancaster 
. Court, in the Strand. I went to the East In- 





oT The Maw Friea.—Mr. Blake had acon-!are a life of Ovid, of Seneca, of Baroni 
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versation with a flea, which, on being related 
to us, naturally enough reminded us of the 
saying of the great Napoleon, ‘ that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous—was but a step.’ 
The flea communicated to Mr. Blake what 
passed, as related to himself, at the creation. 
* It was first intended, 


make me as big as a bullock; but then when 


it was considered from my construction, so | 
last, a new comic piece called Two Seconds, 


armed—and so powerful withal, that in pro- | 
portion to my bulk, (mischievous as I now 
am) that I should have been a too mighty 
destroyer; it was determined to make me— 
no bigger than | am.’ 

It must, in justice to the genius and pro- 
fessional renown of Mr. Blake, be added, 
that he made a drawing, composed i in a poe tic 
mood, of this little pernicious vampire, en- 
larging it to the figure of a man, encased in 
armour, folded somewhat analogously to the 
rhinoceros-like coat of the flea, and deno- 
minated it— The Man Flea; and, to speak 
without hyperbole, it is indubitably the most 
ingenious, and able personification of a devil, 
ora malignant and powerful | fiend, that ever 
emanated from the inventive pencil of a 
painter. 

Apropos—In a book of autographs, in 
the possession of the librarian of the London 
Institution, is the autograph of this artist, 
who has added to a very clever drawing, 
‘William Blake, born in 1765, has died 
several times since !! !’ 

Kari VoN Wi1rsekinc, to whom the lovers 
of architecture are indebted for a very splen- 
did work on the most interesting of the eccle- 
siastical buildings of the middle ages, died at 
Spires, about the end of May. In March, 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, at Stockholm, 
lost one of its professors in M. Hasselgren, 
the historical painter.—On May 21st, the ar- 
chitect Fran. Cerri de Monte Varchi died at 


’ said he (the flea) ¢ to | 


_Cavaleabo, of Guerino di Verona, of Giov. 
| Giacomo Trivulzio, and of Guidubaldo L., 
. Duke of Urbino. 
ance was a Ilistory of Milan, four vols. 4to,, 


| 
| 
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the characters who could do something beyond 


His last literary perform- 


1820. 


THE DRAMA. 
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Excouisn Opera Hovuset.—On Tuesday 








was brought out at this theatre, said to be from 
the pen of Mr. Peake. We were disinclined 
to believe that this very successful farce writer 
| could possibly have strung together such 
meagre materials, both as to plot and dialogue, 
—such a total absence of that vis comice whic! 
is indispensible in any character assigned to 
our old favourite, Mathews. The character 
of a gouty nabob, Mulligatawney, returning 
from India (even in the hands of Mathews, ) 
failed to elicit any thing beyond a few | 
equivoques from Wrench, as a ci-devant 
usher of a school, transformed into a_ bur- 
lesque officer of militia. The naive talent of 
little Keeley had also very little opportunity 
of manifesting itselfin a servant of old Mulli- 
gatawney ; while the character of a police 
officer, assigned to Bartley, though acted a la 
Townsend to the life, is really too common 
place and gross for any respectable audience 
at the present day. The male performers 
certainly appeared to exert themselves, but 
we are sorry we cannot say as much for the 
ladies. We never witnessed any thing more 
anti-comic than the lachrymose acting and 
singing of Miss Hamilton, and the girlish 
inanity of Miss Boden. Why did not the 
author or manager puta couple ‘of females into 





walking on and off the stage? Part of the ill 
success of the piece may also be attributed to 
a miserable comic song (by Mathews!) and 
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dies soon after, which caused a chasm in our 
acquaintance; but on my return our intimacy 
was strengthened, and continued to the hour 
of his death. Ido not know any man, living 
or dead, I ever esteemed more highly, and he 
was attached tome. I had once a complaint 
of a consumptive nature, which confined me 
much at home, and he was so good as to come 
often from Kew Lane to sit with me.” 

*“ Did you know Amanda?” “Know ker! 
Yes, sir, { married her sister. Amanda was a 
Miss Young, daughter to C: iptain Gilbert 
Young, of the Gulyhill family, in Dumfries- 
shire, and was married afterwards to Admiral 
Campbell. She was a fine sensible woman, 
and poor Thomson was desperately in love 
with her. Mr. Gilbert Young, her nephew, 
left my house this very morning. Thoms: Ds 
indeed, was never wealthy enough to marry. 

vane His circumstances were said to have been 
in a flourishing way at the latter period of his 
life.” Sir, his circumstances never were 
very good, and would have been much worse, 
I believe, without my friendly interference.” 

‘6 He was governed by the vis inertia, I 
think, to a great degree.” “* He was, sir.”’ 

‘66 Mr. Collins, the brewer, has told me; 
that he was so heedless in his money conceimsy, 
that, in paying him a bill for beer, he gave 
him two bank-notes rolled together, inste ad of 
one. Collins did not perceive the mistake till 
he got home, and when he returned the note, 
Thomson appeared perfectly indifferent about 
the matter, and said he had enough to go on 
without it! Mr. Robertson smiled at this 
anecdote, and said it was like him. He was 
not, I believe, one of tie weeping philosopheis. 
He was no Heraclitus!” ‘No, he was not, 
indeed. {4 remember his being stopped once, 
between London and Richmo nd, and robbed 
of his watch; and when I expressed my re- 
gret for his loss, ‘Pshaw, damn it, said he, 
‘I am glad they took it from me, “twas never 
good for any thing.’ 

‘« Was he national inhis affections?” “ He 
had no prejudices whatever; he was the most 





two or three ballads of the dolorous class, by 


liberal of men in ali his sentin.en‘s.” 
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«<< | have been told he used to associate with 
Parson Cromer, and some other convivials, at 
the Old Orange Tree in Kew Lane?” “ Re- 
laxation of any kind was to him frequently de- 
sirable, and he could conform to any company. 
He was benevolent and social, both in his 
writings and in his life: as his friend, Dr. 
Armstrong, said on another occasion, he prac- 
tised what he preached. Lord L.’s character 
of him, as an author, was perfectly just, that 
in his last moments he had no cause to wish 
any thing blotted be had ever written.” 

‘J hear he kept very late hours?’ “ No, 
sir, very early: he was always up at sunrise, 
but then he had never been in bed.” 

«“ Did you know Dr. Patrick Murdoch, who 
wrote Thomson’s Life?” Ay, very well, and 
esteemed him. Pattie, as L always called him, 
had a good heart.” 

««6 Pope, as | have heard, used often to visit 
Thomson?” Yes, frequently. Pope has 
sometimes said, ‘Thomson, [ll walk to the 
end of your garden, and then set off to the 
bottom of Kew-foot Lane and back.’ Pope, 
sir, courted Thomson, and Thomsen was always 
admitted to Pope whether he had company or 
not; but Pepe had a jealousy of every eminent 
writer; he was a viper that gnawed the file.” 

‘ Was Popeagreat talker?” Pope, when 
he liked his company, was a very agreeable 
man. He was fond of adulation, and, when he 
had any dislike, was a most bitter satirist.” 

¢“Tpomson, [ think, was very intimate with 
David Mailet, the editor of Bolingbroke?” 
“Sir, that person’s name was properly Mal- 
loch ; but 1 used to call him Moloch in our 
festive moments, and Thomson eujoyed the 
jest. Sir, he had not Thomson’s heart; he 
was not sound at the core; he made a ecat’s- 
paw of Thomson, and I did not like the man 
on that account.” 

‘* Thomson had two cousins, or nephews, 
who were gardeners; did they live with him ?” 
“No, they did not live with him, they lived 
upon him. He was so generous a man that if 
he had but two eggs he would have given them 
both away.” 

** [ suppose you attended Thomson in a me- 
dical as weil as in a social capacity?” “ Yes, 
Armstrong and myself were with him till his 
lastmoments. I was in the room with him 
when he died. A putrid fever carried him off 
inless than a week. He seemed to me to be 
desirous not to live, and I had reason to think 
that my sister-in-law was the occasion of this. 
He could not bear the thoughts of her being 
married to another.” 

*“Pray did you attend his funeral?”  1n- 
deed I did, and areal funeral it was to me; 
as Quin said when he spoke the prologue to 
Coriolanus, * I was in truth no actor there.’ ” 

** Were you the only intimate friend who 
paid the last tribute of respect to Thomson’s 
remains?” No, sir, Quin attended, and 
Mallet, and another friend, whose name I do 
not recollect. He was interred in the north- 
— corner of Richmond Church, just where 

ue christening-pew now stands. I pointed 
Out the place to the sexton’s widow, that she 
might show it to strangers.” 

*“ Did you know Andrew Millar, the book- 
seller?” “JT knew him well. He took a box 
tear Thomson’s, in Kew Lane, to keep in with 
Lim as an author who might be profitable to 
him. Andrew was a goodnatured man, and 
on an unpleasant companion, but he was a 
ne . in mind by his business, and 

‘=o a of a bookseller about him. 

Ollins, the poet, and Hammond, author 














of the Love Elegies, visited Thomson ?” 
Ah! poor Collins, he had much genius, but 
half mad. Hammond was a gentleman, and a 
very pleasant man. 
ber, one day called him a burnished butterfly. 
Quin, the comedian, was a sincere friend of 
Thomson; he was naturally a most humane 
and friendly man, and only put on the brute 
when he thought it was expected from him by 
those who gave him credit for the character.” 

© Was the anecdote of Quin and Thom- 
son true?” ** Yes, ] believe it was,” 

*“ Boswell surmised that Thomson was a 
much coarser man than is commonly allow- 
ed:” Sir, Thomson was neither a petit-mai- 
tre nor a boor; he had simplicity without 
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, | 
Yes. | 


Yet Thomson, I remem- | 


: , ! 
rudeness, and acultivated manner without be- 


ing courtiy. He had a great aversion to letter 
writing, and did not attempt much of prose 
composition of any kind. His time for com- 
position was generally at the dead of night, 
and was much in his summer-house, which, 
together with every memorial of his residence, 
is carefully preserved by the Honourable Mrs. 
Boscawen.” 

‘« Did you know, sir, of any other attach- 
ments of Thomson’s except that to his Aman- 
da?” ‘No, I believe he was more truly at- 
tached to my little wife and her sister, than to 
any one else, next toAmanda. Mr. H. of Bangor, 
said he was ouce asked to dinner by Thomson, 
but could not attend: one of his friends, who 
was there, told him that there was a general 
stipulation agreed on by the whole company, 
that there should be no hard drinking. Thom- 
son acquiesced, only requiring that each man 
should drink his bottle. The terms were ac- 
cepted unconditionally, and when the cloth 
was removed, a three-quart bottle was set be- 
fore each of his guests. Thomson had much 
of this kind of agreeable humour. Mr. Aik- 
man, the painter, and Dr. De la Cour, a physi- 
cian and ingenious writer, were intimate and 
beloved friends of Thomson. Mr. Aikman was 
a gentleman of competent estate, and was al- 
ways friendly to Thomson.” 





A Polish Liston.—Zhulkovsky, a performer 
on the Warsaw stage, was one of the greatest 
in low comedy recorded in the annals-of the 
drama. Such was the irresistible drollery of 
his physioguomy and gestures, that his appear- 
ance alone was sufficient to set the audience 
in a roar of laughter. 





a 


Yet although he could | 


contrive to render the most common-place sen- | 


' tences and the most insipid parts bighly ludi. 


crous, his style of acting was perfectly natural 
and chaste, free from that absurd grimace 
which so frequently passes for comic humour. 
This actor composed many ingenious and 
amusing comedies and vandevilles, and more- 
over obtained great celebrity for his puns, 
anecdotes, and songs, which he used to publish 
in a whimsical kind of journal. He died at 
Warsaw in 1823. 

The Georama.—To the numerous oramas al- 
ready in existence, the French have added an- 


| face changes, 








sand three hundred times larger than our ordi- 
nary ones, is likely to make a greater impres- 
sion on the memory and imagivation. Sucha 
scale admits of every part being laid down with 
a minuteness and accuracy hardly attainable 
in the largest charts, at the same time that the 
physical characteristics of each region are ren- 
dered visible. The inventor of this machine, 
which might be rendered highly beneficial to 
geographical science, is M. Delanglard. In 
the journal from which we have borrowed this 
notice, it is stated that it is intended to con- 
struct a Georama in London upon a scale of still 
greater magnitude. 

Heroic Conduct of an Executioner —On the 
20th August, 1823, Marie Claire, a negress, 
was condemned, by the Court of Martinique, 
to undergo the penalty of death, as fixed for 
parricides, for having poisoned her mistress ; 
and Marie Louise Lambert was sentenced to be 
whipped and branded at the foot of the scaffold, 
being strongly suspected of having advised and 
abetted this poisoning. On the morrow, when 
just about to receive the fatal stroke, Marie 
Claire protested that Marie Louise Lambert was 
perfectly innocent of any participation in her 
crime, and that her reason for accusing her was 
merely from the animosity with which the de- 
rision of this free negress inspired her. After 
such a declaration, the executioner refused to 
fulfil the sentence passed upon Marie Louise 
Lambert; but the commandant of the armed 
forces advanced towards him with his sword 
drawn, to compel him, and a struggle ensued 
between them, in presence of the reporting cap. 
tain. The executioner, feeling himself obliged 
to yield to the commandant, and wishing to 
prove that he was no coward, put his hand up- 
on the block, and cut off one of his fingers with 
lis axe, declaring that he only fulfilled the sen- 
tence because he was compelled to do so by ac- 
tnal force. 

Stillborn Children.—Mr. Toogood tells us, 
in a paper inserted in the London Medical and 
Physical Journal, he believes a very large pro- 
portion of children apparently dead born, may 
be resuscitated by the regular inflation of the 
lungs with the mouth, pressing out the air from 
the chest afterwards, and thus imitating natu- 
ral respiration. The process must be continued 
30, 35, or 45 minutes, or longer. He says, 
he has generally observed the first symptom of 
returning life to be a tremulous motion of the 
respiratory organs 3 the child next makes a very 
feeble attempt to inspire, and the colour of the 
The inflation should then. be 
made quicker, and as the attempts to breathe 
increase, a little sal volatile or brandy, rubbed 


over the palm of the hand, and held over the 


mouth during the inflation of the air will ma- 
terially assist the recovery. A few smart slaps 
on the glutei muscles will now generally com- 
plete the recovery. 

Method of taking Impressions from Copper- 


| plates on Plaster of Paris, in Colours —Let the 


other, which, as its name indicates, is a repre- | 


sentation of the terrestrial globe. This machine 
is a sphere, thirty feet in diameter, into which 
the spectator is admitted, and ascends by a 
spiral staircase supported by the axis extended 
between the two poles, to three galleries, oneof 
which is at the equator, and the others at the 
tropics. Thus from the interior of our planet, 


_he views all the features of its surface, its seas 


and continents, rivers and chains of mountains ; 
and it must be admitted that this mode of stu- 


dying geography on a globe, about one thou- | 


plate be filled with ink (made of the best ivory 
black, mixed with drying oil and ground very 
fine) and the surface cleaned with the hand and 
whitening, as in common copper-plate printing. 
Provide a board about half an inch thick, just 
the size of the plate; round the edge of this, 
wrap some stiff paper raised half an inch above 
the surface on one side and level on the other, 
in the form of a trough: into this put your 
plate with the prepared side upwards; then 
mix your Paris plaster with water to a proper 
consistence and pour it on the plate; then lift- 
ing up the trough let fall flat upon the table 
again to drive the bubbles of air from the plate 
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through the surface of the plaster, which, after 
you bave repeated about twelve times, let it 
stand for an hour; afterwards let the plate out 
of the trough, and the plaster (aow hardened) 
from the plate, and you will have a very neat 
impression on the plaster, fit to put in a frame, 
aud by far preferable to the first prints — 
Mech. Mag. 

A new carriage propelled by a powerful steam 
engine, from eighteen to twenty horse power, 
ou the principle of tube generators, in lieu of 
a boiler, bas been tried within the last few days 
in the vicinity of the Regent’s Park, with com 
plete success. When some slight alterations are 
effected in part of the apparatus, we shall give 
a farther account of its operation. 

Spain.—Prohibition against English and 
French Journals, and all Books coming from 
Foreign Countries.—The Arclibishop of Toledo 
has just issued, in his diocese, a mandate, 
which places in the list of prohibitions, nearly 
all sorts of books, except prayer-books. Every 
thing written in a foreign language, every 
translation of foreign works, and every French 
and English newspaper, are all condemned in a 
mass, without the least pity, by his eminence. 
His prohibition extends even further, with re 
spect to the journals, for he has forbidden all 
persons, under pain of excommunications, en- 
tering the reading-rooms which have been esta- 
blished there for some time past; neither may 
they peruse the works of M. Llorente, those of 
Sampére on the Revenues of the Church, nor 
even the translation of the Psalms of David, 
which was published last year, and dedicated 
to the king. Our minister for foreign affairs, at 


the desire of the Archbishop of Toledo, has re- 


quested the members of the diplomatic corps 
not to lend the journals which they receive 
from their respective countries —Rev. Ency. 

The preparations for the Leicester musical 
festival are on a grand scale. In addition to 
Pasta and Caradori, the celebrated De Begnis 
has been engaged. 

Queen Elizabeth.—Nicolas, in his life of Da- 
vison, says of Queen Llizabeth, she gave sobri- 
quets, or nicknames, to her ministers and fa- 
vourites ; Burleigh was her spirit; Walsing- 
ham, her moon; Lady Norris, her own crow. 
Two of these epithets occur in a letter from her 
secretary, Davison, to Lords Burleigh and Wal- 
singham, in October 1588, immediately after 
their arrival at Fotheringay, for the trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots; and which presents a 
curious example of the opinions then entertain- 
ed on a journey of eighty miles. Davison says 
he is specially commanded by her majesty, to 
signify to you both, how greatly she doth long 
to hear how her spirit and moon do find them- 
selves, after so foul and wearisome a journey. 

Captain Parry’s Expedition.—A letter dated 
Hammerfest, April 24th, 1827, from one of the 
crew of the Hecla, speaks with the greatest 
confidence of their ultimately attaining their 
object. He says Capt. Parry’s only study is to 
make his men comfortable. None of the crew 
have had any salt meat yet, the beef that was 
shipped at the Nore being quite fresh. They 
term it § a fine full-belly voyage.’ The Lapland 
ladies paid the ship a visit, and appeared highly 
pleased. There are but few inhabitants, and 
oue of them is a Scotchman, On the 24th they 
had their rein-deer alongside, and all their 
water filled fit for sea. 





Letters from New Orleans say that the Blo- 
som, Capt. Richy, (the Blossom, Capt. Beechy ) 
hadtouched at San Francisco in New California, 
and had sailed again to prosecute her voyage. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. R. Watkinson, B. D, to the rectory of 
St. Lawrence, Newland, Essex. 

The Rev. G. B. Blomtield, M. A., rector of Tatten- 
a Suffolk, to a prebendal stall in Chester Cathe- 

ral. 

The Rev. E. J. Bell to the vicarage of Wickham 
Market, Suffolk. 

The Rev. J. Armstrong to the perpetual curacy of 
Westol Chapel, South Shields. 

The Rev. J. Swinburne, M.A. of Trinity, Dublin, 
to the rectory and vicarage of Donoughmore, Derry. 

The Rev. J. Griffith, curate of Carmarthen, to the 
vicarage of Llangunnor, Carmarthenshire. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
LANTA’S NEW PICTURE of PARIS 
and BOYCE’S BELGIAN TRAVELLER are 
| now to be obtained of all Booksellers. 


Printed for Samuel! Leigh, 18, Strand ; and Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Co. Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 2s, half-bound, 
‘PHE CHILD’S FRENCH FRIEND; 
being Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary for 

the Use of Children from Four to Eight Years of 





Age. By M. A. ALLISON, 
Author of Questions on the Grammar of the French 
Language. 


London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. bound. 
UESTIONS in ROMAN HISTORY, 


with Geographical Illustrations and Maps; to 
which are prefixed, Sketches of the Manners, Customs, 
and Institutions of the Romans, 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
S.R.J. and R. W. have been recefved. 
Our Poetical Correspondents must have patience 


with us. 
We thank G. D. R. for his offer. 








WorkKS JusT PuBLISHED.— Fosbrooke’s Foreign 
Topography, part 1, 5s.—Tomlyn on Friendly Socie- 
ties, 12mo, 5s.—M‘Henry’s Spanish Synonyms, 5s. 6d. 
—Hind’s Farriery, 12s.— Mudze’s Discourses, 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Kelly’s Religious Thoughts, 7s.—Twigger’s 
Illustrations of Christianity. 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.—We are informed 
that The Amulet for the year 1827-8 will be published 
on November 1, on a scale of greater excellence than 
either of its predecessors.—In the selection of the 
illustrations, the editor has been materially assisted 
by several distinguished painters, who have, in many 
instances, given him the choice of their respective 
galleries. Pictures have in this manner been sup- 
plied by Howard, R.A., Ward, R.A., Jones, R. A,, 
Pickersgill, R. A., Jackson, R.A., and Landseer, 
A.R.A.; and the volume will also contain an engrav- 
ing from a splendid picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P. R.A., from another by Smirke, R.A., and another 
from the celebrated painting (in the collection at 
Wentworth House) by Vandyke, of Lord Strafford 
and his Secretary, engraved by the express permission 
of Earl Fitzwilliam. The literary portion of the 
volume will be formed of the contributions of nearly 
sixty of our most celebrated authors. There will be 
also several improvements, which are expected to add 
materially to the success the work has already expe- 
rienced. The volume is to be contained in a case 
and splendidly bound in rich watered silk. 

Mr. Ackermann is on the eve of publishing (in 
monthly numbers) Portraits of the most Celebrited 
Painters of all the Schools, executed in lithography, 
with a memoir of their lives, and a short notice of 
their most celebrated works. The Forget Me Not, 
for 1828, consists of more than eighty compositions in 
verse and prose, by the most popular writers of the 
day of both sexes; andthe embellishments comprise 
Thirteen highly tinished Engravings, from pictures 
by H. Howard, R.A., H. Thomson, R.A., R. Westall, 
R.A., T. Stothard, R.A., R. Smirke, R.A., H. Cor- 
bould, J. Martin, J. Stephanoff, S. Prout, M. W. 
Sharpe, S. Owen, H. Richter, and T. Uwins, with a 
beautiful embossed presentation plate. 

It is said that Mr. Canning’s Parliamentary Speeches 
will shortly be published, in five volumes Svo., pre- 
ceded by a memoir, written by an old friend, Charles 
Rose Ellis, now Lord Seaford. 

A new Medical Journal, edited by Mr. W. Mac- 
kenzie, is announced for publication at Glasgow. 








Sermons and Plans; being the Substance of those 
Discourses, delivered by their Author, during the 
course of his ministry, with the most beneticial effects, 

‘It is evident that, upon many of these discourses, 
the author has employed considerable thought; and 
they indicate a mind well stored with the knowledge 
of the Hoiy Scriptures, and qualitied to illustrate and 
explain the several subjects which he takes in hand, 
with propriety and effect. He has the happy art, also, 
of engaging the fixed attention of the reader. His 
imagination is usually on the alert; his manner is 
lively ; and his address are earnest and impressive.’— 
Christian Observer. 

‘This, as an eiaborate and useful work, is admira- 
bly calculated to assist the divine in the compilation 
of his parochial sermons.—Mr. Benson has proved 
himself to have been a scholar and a man of great 
retiection, as well as of great compass of thought.’— 
Monthly Magazine. 

Mr. Benson was a man of sound learning, devout 
piety, and respectable pulpit talent; and these memo- 
rials of his acceptable labours will perpetuate his 
name, both as a scholar and a divine.’—Evangelical 
Magazine. 

‘In short, to those who consider the sum total of 
religion to consist in faith and grace and service of 
the Lord, these volumes will be highly acceptable ; 
| but those who look for instruction in works of love 
and duty towards their fellow beings, and think that 
the chief evidence of true and heartfelt reiigion con- 
sists in making us better and more useful members of 
society, in the world we at present inhabit, will turn 
them over with little attention.’—Panoramic Miscel- 
lany. 

The majority of the plans of discourses are much 
more amplified than in many similar publications, 
which of late years have issued from the press, and 
which are useless to the general reader, and of little 
service to the preacher who resorts to them for ass.st- 
ance. The present is of a different kind. It will af 
ford edification to the general reader, and to the stu- 
‘dent and preacher an example of the proper manner 

of treating the Scriptures when selected for texts of 
sermons. If they displace the majority of those to 
which we have ailuded, a great point will be gained ; 
and we strongly recommend them both to preachers, 
aud to all who wish to preserve a memorial of Mr. 
| Benson’s powerful and instructive ministry.’—Wes- 
_elyan Methodist Magazine. 
| Devotional Poetry; being Select Psalms 
‘and Hymns, adapted to assist the Worship of God on 
the Lord’s Day, on the principal Festivals of the 
Church of England, and at other times. Selected by 
the Rev. John Benson, M.A., Rector of Norton-un- 
| der-Ham, Somerset. 
Sold by Cadell, Strand; and Hamilton, Paternoster 
Row, London, 
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